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..-. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PATRIOTISM 


Géza Réheim 
Hazamban 
(In my country ) 


Arany kalasszal ékes rénasag 
Melynek félétte lenge délibab 
Enyelgve tiz tiinder jatékokat 
Ismersz-e még, 6 ismerd meg fiad 


(Thou plain ornate with sheaves of gold 

And covered with sweet phantom bearing mirage 
Doest thou still recognize me 

And really know thy son? 


Mert ahol enyhe bélesém lagy dlén 
Az anyatejnek mézét izlelém 
Vidam napod mosolyg ismét ream 
Hii gyermekedre édes szép hazam 


(Where I once in my cradle’s lap so soft 
Tasted the sweetness of my mother’s milk 
The day will shine again and make me thine 
Thy child again, beloved country mine.) 


Sandor Petéfi 1842. 

Hans Kohn writes: ‘‘Nationalism as we understand it 
is not older than the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Its first great manifestation was the French revolution which 
gave the new movement its first dynamic force.’’ This was 
a very surprising thing for me to read because evidently I 
had attached quite another meaning to the word nationalism. 

But Kohn says: ‘‘For its composite texture used in its 
growth some of the oldest and most primitive feelings of 
man found throughout history as important factors in the 
formation of social groups.’’ 1) 

The anthropologist starts from the opposite pole. What 
is economical, political ete. for the historian is biological for 
Sir Arthur Keith. 2) 
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Quoting from Dr. Heape he writes: ‘‘What I aim at 
emphasizing is the fact that within the area over which a 
species is distributed separate bodies or as I shall eall them 
colonies of that species occupy definite parts of that area 
and rarely if ever leave that territory.’’ 3) 

Dr. Carpenter noted the fact that territorialism existed 
in all kinds of primates. According to Heape the chimpan- 
zees are home-loving beings and do not forsake the place 
where they were born except under special circumstances. 
Gibbons are intolerant of other gibbons invading their 
territory. 4) 

I think no clearer picture of the connection between 
mother and territory could be found than the ease of the 
Kaingang. Wherever a woman is seized by the impulse to 
sit down and suckle her baby the whole tribe stops and camps 
for the night. 5) 

A member of the kurra (bandicoot) clan tells Th. Streh- 
low. 


Our fathers taught us to love our own country 
and not to lust after the lands belonging to other 
men. They told us that Ilbalintja was the greatest 
bandicoot totemie center amongst the Aranda people 
and that in the beginning bandicoot ancestors had 
come from every part of the tribe to Ilbalintja alone 
and had stayed there forever: so pleasing was our 
home to them. Here all their tjurunga and all their 
ceremonies (andata) had been left behind at the 
bottom of the soak of Ilbalintja. We have inherited 
them all there is no other place in the tribe which 
is the equal of Ilbalintja as far as the tjurunga are 
concerned. (ete. ) 


In all things we are an independent clan; we all 
love the ancient soil around our soak and it draws 
us to itself at all times and there is no one among us 
who is ever heedless or forgetful of its call. 6) 

Mother goddesses or goddesses of the earth exist inde- 
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pendently of goddesses of agriculture. The Yakut Aysit is 
the protecting spirit of women. In her honor they put pieces 
of meat at the head of the woman lying in childbirth. 7) 

The Voguls, a hunting tribe in Siberia have a mytholog- 
ical being called ‘‘Our mother of the underworld.’’ ‘‘Our 
mother black earth.’’ Her special function in creation is 
the creating of man. Seven figures are given to her by the 
Heavenly Father. She breathes into them and this is the 
prototype of the process of giving birth. 8) 

The earth goddess or the totem caves from which all 
spirit children emanate are the core of all patriotism. 

The chorus of Athenians in the Heraklidai of Euripides 
prays to the soil to expel all invaders. 


GAN’ yao ovdac 

te xat 

Thou holy one, it is thy soil Earth 

Thine is also the city of which 

Thou art Mother, Lady and Protectress. 9) 


The Palladion or the protecting goddess of the city, they 
all mean the same. 

In Oedipus at Colonus the Chorus extols their native 
Athens over all other lands. 


Here too a plant nobler than e’er was known 
On Asian soil, grander than ye hath grown 
In Pelops mighty Dorian isle unsown 

Free- self-created the conquering foemans fear 
The kind oil olive silvery green 

Chief nourisher of childish life is seen 

To burgeon best in this our mother-land 
No warrior, young, nor aged in command 
Shall ravage this or scathe it with the spear 
For guardian Zeus’s unslumbering eye 
Beholds it everlastingly 
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And Athens’ gray-eyed Queen dwelling forever 
near 

Yet one more praise mightier than all I tell 

O’er this my home that Ocean loves her well 

And courser’s love her children of the wave 

To grace these roadways Prince Poseidon first 

Framed for the horse that else had burst 

From man’s control the spirit taming bit.’’ (ete.) 
10) 


The strife between Athena and Poseidon was for the 
land of Attica and also for Athena herself. The salt sea 
mark and the trident are tokens of the defeat of Poseidon, 
the olive represents the victory of Athena both as guardian 
goddess of the city and as Parthenos who has maintained 
her virginity. 11) 

However, if we look a little deeper, we find that the 
Parthenos really had to give in and what looked like the 
suitor’s defeat was a marriage. 

‘*What has the olive to do with Erechteus (Poseidon). 
Again the Hagia Triada sarkophagos explains. In the ob- 
elisks, the artificial tree posts, are planted the thunder axes 
that bring the rain storm to fertilize the earth. Form that 
marriage springs the tree. The trident mark is really not 
the symbol of the sea god but of Zeus Katabaites the De- 
seender from the sky.’’ 12) 

Poseidon’s struggle with Athena in which he swings 
the trident and she with her spear creates the oil-tree is more 
than a struggle for who should be the patron goddess of the 
land. It is a sexual tussle, and the land or goddess remains 
a virgin, Parthenos. Gruppe, however, quotes a Boiotian 
version in which Pallas the giant tries to violate his daughter. 
Pallas is conquered and killed by her. But he also shows 
other versions of the same cycle (evidently less repressed) in 
which Zeus cohabits with Metis (another Athena) or Poseidon 
with Gorgo (another Athena). 13) 

The mother whom the child can love, because the mem- 
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ory of the primal scene (Zeus or Poseidon or Pallas and 
Athena) is repressed and also the memories of his own pre- 
oedipal or oedipal aggression — this is the basic element of 
patriotism. These unconscious trends and defence mechan- 
isms are eternal — the Virgin Mary is the Patrona Hungariae 
and probably of many other Christian countries too. 

In the quotation of the great Hungarian poet I gave 
as a motto there are three striking trends. 


1) The mother country is the mother 
2) It is a mother seen through the mirage of phantasy 
3) There is a desire to return a nostalgia, a regressive trend. 

Many times have I witnessed the inimitable pride of a 
Matuntara or Aranda pointing to a rock or tree or any other 
feature of the landscape and saying ‘‘ngaiulu’’ it is mine, or 
this is where ‘‘rataperama.’’ (was incarnated, became a 
child). And the same place is also connected with the cave 
where his double lives unchanged, youth eternal, the pure 
pleasure principle. 

Inside is the maternal cave, outside where the demons 
live the world full of danger. The nation or the ingroup, 
and the outgroup 12) is in a sense the repetition of the Ego 
based on introjection (milk) and projection (faeces), i.e., 
what goes in is good, what goes out is bad. 

In a primitive tribe initiation that is belonging to a 
tribe reveals much of the unconscious content of the idea of 
the nation. 

In the Murngin tribe of Northern Australia after the 
youths have been cireumeized they are steamed. The follow- 
ing are the phases of the process. 

1) A fire is built on the men’s ground ; the boys are steamed. 
2) They learn the totemic language 

3) Food taboos are placed on the older boys. 

4) Yurlunggur (the Sacred Trumpet, or Serpent) returns 
to the sacred pool. 

‘“‘The old men warm their hands over the fire and put 
them to the boys mouth while they are addressing him ‘You 
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must not use obscene language. You must never tell a lie. 
You must not go after women who do not belong to you. You 
must always obey your father and respect your elders. You 
must never betray the seerets you have learnt from us to 
the women or to the boys who have not been cirecumcised.’’ 

‘*While they are doing this they also rub the navel of 
the child for this is also supposed to make him strong and 
prevent him from being greedy. The boys are being taken 
off the logs where they have been steamed. A man brings a 
piece of paper bark on which several small pieces of food 
have been placed. Every variety of food obtainable in the 
camp at the time is represented on the bark tray. The boy 
is given a piece of kangaroo food or something else and the 
old man says ‘‘That is not kangaroo. You tell me the name 
of that which you are eating. What is it?’’ 

The old man sits beside the youth and whispers a totemic 
name of the animal into the ear of the boy. The boy then 
calls out this esoteric name as he swallows the food. As he 
says the esoteric name all the men ery out ‘‘Yai, Yai.’’ The 
whole list of foods is gone through the boy eating them and 
being told the taboo name of each. Even though the food 
is not represented on the bark tray, its name is told to them 
and they are told that if they tell the secret name to their 
mothers ‘‘something will happen to their mothers,’’ and that 
the old men will spear them because they will know by magic 
that they have done it. 14) 

The steaming and the ceremonial eating go together. 
All the men hold their heads over the fires and inhale the 
smoke and heat. They also squat over the fire to allow the 
smoke to enter the anal opening. 

The explanation given to this latter ritual was this ‘‘This 
is like the Wawilak women did when that baby was born.”’ 
15) 

Several days later the women bake a large palmnut 
loaf. The ceremonial bread is divided and eaten by all the 
men who participated in the ceremony. To make a heavy 
steam, wet grass is put upon the fire and the neophytes placed 
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over it so that both mouth and anus are supposed to be filled 
with purifying steam. After this they may eat big game 
which hitherto was taboo to them. 16) At another phase 
of the ceremony the leader sings over the palm bread which 
is put in ashes and cooked. He calls out the totem names 
of the various higher totems. This is supposed to infuse 
the bread with the power names of those totems and to make 
it just the same as the totems. The members of the opposite 
clans, if they live in the same country can eat the same cere- 
monial food. 17) 

The essence of the ritual is that the men are admitted 
to the community after having symbolically eaten mother 
or shared mother with the fathers. The specific meaning of 
this ritual is more complicated. The initiators play the role 
of the mythical women who established the ritual (Wawilak 
sisters) that is they are giving birth to the neophytes. We 
are more interested here with the steaming combined with 
eating process, in other words the ‘‘bad’’ elements leave the 
body (the alien is a demon) and the sacred food (parents) 
form an introject. 

The introject aspect of ones own country is made very 
clear by the significance of national food. 

The ego ideal is based on an introjection of the parental 
imago and the endogeneous sources of gratification of the 
body, that is, it means introjected father and phallic magic 
or introjected mother and oral magie ete. It has an introject 
(object) and an eject (narcissism) component. 

If we look at nations or groups from this point of view 
the first thing that strikes us is the importance of national 
food. 

A very characteristic example of the significance of na- 
tional food is quoted by Dr. Brill. 

In the seventeenth century a poem called the Roastbeef 
of Old England was very popular. It runs as follows: 


When mighty Roast-Beef 
Was the Englishman’s food 
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It ennobled our hearts 
And enriched our blood 
Oh! Old England’s Roast-Beef 
And oh! for Old England’s Roast Beef 
Then Britons from all 
’ The nice dainties refrain 
Of effeminate Italy 
France or Spain 
And mighty Roast-Beef 
Shall command on the main 


Oh! for Old England’s Roast-Beef 
And oh! for Old England’s Roast-Beef! 


John Bull is evidently introjected in the form of roast 
beef by those who can emulate him in virility. 

The history of the national food-symbol of Hungary, 
the famous paprika is an interesting example of the psycho- 
logical significance of national food. The original Hun- 
garian name is ‘‘térék bors’’ (i.e., Turkish pepper). The 
etymology of the word shows the direction of the migration. 
The Slavic equivalent pepr is the same word as the English 
pepper, Greek nénég. and Latin piper with a Slavic 
diminutive it becomes peperka, piperka, peprika and in 
Hungarian paprika. Hungary learned the use of the bell 
pepper from Serbians and Bulgarian gardeners and it was 
first accepted around the end of the 18th century by the 
peasant folk of the southern counties. It is unknown in 
Hungarian proverbs, where we should expect to find it, we 
find pepper instead. (Cf. Kicsi a bors de erés—pepper is 
small but strong) From the southern counties it spread 
to the north and the west but only among the peasants, the 
squires and townsfolk continued to use pepper up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. From that time onwards 
paprika gradually took its place and becomes the symbol 
of Hungarian mores. The people of the Balkans also use 
the bell-pepper and plenty of it but it seems that the grind- 
ing of the seeds and the red powder form is really a Hun- 
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garian invention probably made at Szeged in Southern 
Hungary. 19) Gradually this condiment became more than 
popular, it became a symbol of being a Hungarian. To re- 
ject it means to reject Hungary, to like it means to re- 
identify oneself with the group at every meal. 

We will now quote in extenso from a book by L. Nagy 
‘*The mask of a village.’’ 20) The author has been analyzed 
and as far as I know this is the only book in which a Europ- 
ean (or American) village is looked at from the psycho- 
analytic point of view. 

‘“‘The Csengei family are having dinner. There are 
about seven of them including two little children. The 
whole picture is peaceful, idyllic. The pater-familias is 
slicing green bell pepper into his soup. The paprika is 
hot, terribly hot, but this is what Csengei likes. Anybody 
else, who has not lived in the village would feel as if his 
mouth and the throat were on fire. It is impossible to eat 
it without gradual training. Hot paprika is virtus. 21) We 
must stop here to explain the meaning of this ‘‘ Hungarian- 
ized’’ Latin word. 

If we go back to the Latin original we find that Virtus 
like Honos are personifications of military prowess. 22) 

The way it is used in Hungarian at present is not very 
different from this, and certainly it does not mean virtue 
in the moral sense. To give money for charity is not virtus 
but to gamble away an estate is virtus. To seduce as many 
women as possible is certainly virtus. To accept every chal- 
lenge and to challenge everybody to a duel at the slightest 
provocation (or without provocation) is real Hungarian 
virtus. For the middle classes that is, the corresponding 
phenomenon in the life of the peasant class would be drink- 
ing and the habitual Sunday knife-duels in the village inn. 
Drinking a lot of wine without showing the signs of intoxi- 
cation is also virtus but drinking a corresponding quantity 
of beer is not so good because beer is a German drink. Brandy 
is for the Slovaks, only wine is for the Hungarians. 

To return however to our author: 
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**T don’t know whether this hot paprika has any nu- 
tritional value. But there is no doubt about it that it has 
a psychological significance. Perhaps eating it is like any 
other kind of training like being able to stand the cold, in- 
sects, a hard couch for a bed or knocks and wounds. Unele 
Csengei likes only food that nearly hurts. Sweet wine is 
like dirty water, wine is only good if it is sour. Meat should 
be tough, something that is hard to chew not like a cereal 
or jam. That kind of thing is for infants. The best meat 
is the kind that has tendons in it. Meat and soup and veg- 
etables should always be hot. But vegetables are not worth 
bothering about, anyway. Anything that Unc Csengei 
eats, before he even tastes it, gets a liberal dosis of salt, 
paprika and pepper strewed all over it. He refuses to eat 
any tarts or cakes or jam because you can not eat these with 
paprika. Milk is out and even coffee must be black coffee 
only. Fruit is in two groups; eatable and uneatable. Rasp- 
berries and strawberries are in the latter group (Sweet). 
He condescends to eat apples if they are hard and sour, 
grapes, if sour, and sour cherries.”’ 


‘Uncle Csengei has all sorts of idiosynerasies. Veal 
is bad, it tastes like mucous. Spinach (creamed) is like 
excrements. 23) Carrots, the same. Duck stinks. But 
on the other hand he will only eat cheese that stinks because 
other kinds are the same as milk and therefore impossible. 
Sausage is only good if it is full of onions. Garlie like pap- 
rika must be added to everything, even to onions. Fish is 
all right but only if prepared with paprika. Also it must 
have plentty of bones; otherwise it would be like eating 
a snake.’’ ‘‘Uncle Csengei never deviates from these prin- 
ciples. All other food is for the women. Once, however, a 
lady guest who was pretty and flirtatious coaxed him into 
eating some apple sauce. At that meal he put an extra dosis 
of paprika, pepper and salt into everything and after dinner 
he was very sick, so sick that they fetched a doctor. It must 
have been that awful stuff, the apple sauce, Uncle Csengei 
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declared and nothing could convince him that he was wrong.’”’ 
24) 

According to Hungarian tradition the nation itself is 
based on a blood covenant, a pact in which the chiefs of the 
seven tribes pour their blood into the same vessel. 25) 


If we try to interpret the meaning of the kind of food 
26) that Csengei eats and those he rejects we shall imme- 
diately get a clear understanding of the whole position by 
quoting a parallel. Primitives believe that they acquire the 
qualities of the food they eat. When the Amazulu kill a 
lion they rub the lion’s skin on their own eyes before look- 
ing at the corpse. They have a powder called ‘‘Umsizi’’ 
made of the dried skin of the leopard, the lion and the snake 
and by swallowing this they acquire the qualities of all these 
animals. If a man kills a leopard he will give his children 
leopard’s blood to drink and the heart of the animal to 
eat, then they will become as daring as a leopard. But this 
is regarded as a dangerous device because the leopard was 
foolhardy and got killed. Therefore the same might happen 
to the child. 27) The tribes on the Mary River ate their 
famous chiefs in order to acquire their outstanding qual- 
ities. 28) In Gippsland by eating the dead man’s fat, they 
acquire his power. 29) Hottentotts avoid eating hare be- 
cause then they will become as fearful as hares. 30) The 
Wagogo believe that by eating a chicken’s heart they will 
become chickenhearted and they eat the heart of a lion or 
of a brave man to acquire their courage. 31) An Indian 
woman who cuts into the arm of an English captive and 
makes her sons drink the blood says I want to give them a 
man’s food so that they should grow up and becomes war- 
riors.’’ 32) 

Evidently Csengei is eating only his ego-ideal, some- 
thing that is strictly male and that will keep and enhance 
his virility. Tough meat is male, soft meat female. Hot 
food is male, the opposite female. So is cheese that is sharp 
or pungent, wine that is sour. Indeed he says this very 
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thing, let women eat the other stuff. Milk, of course, is out, 
that is for infants. The basis of the whole thing is the 
mechanism of introjection and the identity of the food and 
the person who eats the food. 


However, Csengei’s diet is regulated not’ merely by the 
concept that he is a man and what he introjects must be male 
but also that he is a Hungarian and what he eats must be 
Hungarian. He is carrying it a little further than the 
average person would but the general trend is the same. 
If we take a glance at the self-portrait of the Hungarian we 
soon find that the two ideas (being a Hungarian and being 
a man) are really identical. The great Hungarian poet 
John Arany has written his version of what he regards as 
a typical Hungarian in his poem Magyar Misi (Michel the 
Hungarian). Magyar Misi is a young village swain with 
many mistresses and a ‘‘devil may care’’ attitude. If he is 
fed up with one girl he has another. If a girl leaves him he’ll 
certainly not commit suicide he’ll just curse and swear and 
that is all. If he has money he pays for his wine, if he has 
none he threatens to beat the inn-keeper. He’ll offer his 
wine to anybody but if anybody refuses to drink with him 
that man is lucky if he eseapes alive. He’ll fight with any- 
body but he is a ‘‘sucker’’ and easily misled or cheated. He 
has plenty of brains but he refuses to apply himself to study. 
‘“Who wants so much knowledge, anyway!’’ He doesn’t 
like the discipline of the army but once he is in it he is the 
best of soldiers. ‘‘Just let’s kill them all then we can go 
home,’ he says. 


How far this national imagery corresponds to the truth 
is questionable. But that is not the point that we are try- 
ing to make here. The point is that all nations believe that 
they have the privilege of virility. ‘‘Unamerican’’ and 
‘*sissy’’ are related though not identical concepts. Some 
nations may represent themselves as sedate middle aged men 
(John Bull) others as young dashing heroes but maleness 
and national character certainly go together. Eating na- 
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tional food means introjecting the father and belonging to 
a nation means the successful mastery of the Oedipus com- 
plex. 

For the member of a group (nation) belonging to the 
group means that he has identified himself with his own 
father, and that he has a right to the land, the symbolic 
mother. The parental images are introjected, they have 
become a part of his ego-ideal, something that is a power- 
ful synthesis of object love and narcissism. To be separated 
from the nation is a castration threat and means being guilty 
of oedipal desires. 


Furthermore every nation claims, the one privilege of 
being the most valiant the world has ever seen. This is 
merely the censored representative of a more original claim 
of being a man in the phallic sense of the word. 33) 

Now, of course, patriotism or the idea of the nation has 
various forms and psychological contents. It starts with 
the prototype of symbolism—earth is mother. The mother 
who carries and the all nourishing earth. In a somewhat 
more concrete form it becomes the brothers united in de- 
fence of the virgin mother. 34) The subjects who bow to 
Royalty are not patriots, they are subjects and the latent 
content is hidden under the defence mechanism of identifi- 
cation with the aggressor (the king). Sir Arthur Keith 
thinks differently 35) but this is more the Tory speaking 
than the anthropologist. ‘‘Allons enfants de la Patrie,’’ is 
patriotism, ‘‘God save the king’’ (from their own murder- 
ous intentions) is camouflage, or if you wish, another stage 
of evolution. 

The palladion is originally a shield, the mother who 
shields the child. Arthur Evans assumed that the Mycenean 
shields on signets and gems are symbols of the protecting 
deity. Girard showed that Aisa Telamonios originated im 
the Sacred Pillar and he was the Lord of the Pillar appear- 
ing on the gold ring from Knossos. Other figures represent 
the Pillar clad in the shield through which its rigidity is 
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transparent and furthermore provided with legs, a head, 
and an arm. 35) 

The Palladion gradually becomes a male symbol from 
the protecting mother to the protecting (or protected) 
father. Aeneas escapes from Troy carrying his father, An- 
chises, on his back. Father and the penates and home be- 
come identical. 

**Sum pius Aeneas, raptos qui ex hoste penates 


Classe veho mecum, fama super aethera notus.”’ 


36) 


Patriotism or nationalism has many sub-variants. One 
of them, the patriotism of those who have lost a war is 
the revenge or irredenta type. Irredenta (not redeemed) 
was the Italian slogan for the Italian speaking provinces 
still under Austrian rule. Later on after the peace of Trianon 
in which Hungary was deprived of 2/3ds of its former ter- 
ritory trredenta became the slogan of the extreme nation- 


alists in Hungary. A popular song from one of the operettas 
of those days was: 


I have crossed the King’s pass 

I have lost my hussar’s tehako (cap) 
I shall look for it, I shall find it 

My old hussar’s tehako 


Consciously the song meant this: Kiralyhag6é (the king’s 
pass) was the frontier between Hungary and Transylvania. 
The Trianon treaty gave Transylvania to Roumania. So 
what is lost is really part of the land. When the singer 
talks about losing his hussar’s cap he means the fame of 
the Hungarian cavalry. The fame will be ours again and 
we shall drive the Roumanians out of Transylvania. 

The unconscious meaning of the song is different. In 
those days a patient dreamed as follows: 

A big group of men are crossing the frozen Danube. 
They are going to elect Uncle D. as king of the country. Then 
Unele D is at the bottom of a hill, hands and knees fettered. 
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Associations. 


Mattias Corvinus, the great national king who was elect- 
ed against the will of the aristocrats by the armed nobility 
on the frozen Danube. He had then his unele jailed for 
intriguing against him. 

The uncle of the dreamer recently told him the fol- 
lowing story: ‘‘He was inspecting a piece of property owned 
by him and the dreamer’s father and a third brother. He 
stopped to eat some plums off a tree. An old woman rushed 
out of a hut and screamed ‘‘Now I have found the man who 
steals my plums,’’ whereupon he calmly remarked, ‘‘No, but 
I have found the woman who steals mine.’ A Harun al 
Rashid scene followed after explaining who he was. The 
Golden Bough; tearing a branch off means a challenge to its 
previous to its previous possessor, the Rex Nemorensis. The 
uncle is first elected king, then lies at the bottom of the hill, 
in chains. The dreamer has succeeded him, he is the priest 
who slew the slayer and will himself be slain.’’ Kirdlyhagé 
in Hungarian means where the king passes but hadgni means 
also to mount, to have intercourse (German; steigen also 
means both). The song then means castration anxiety (the 
lost Hussar’s cap). Mastered, the penis will come back and 
the whole mother will be in his possession once more. 

The unconscious contents we have discussed in this paper 
are summarized in the integration of the group, in the psy- 
chological frontiers of in-group versus out-group. So far 
everything is consistent. But anthropologists themselves 
are part and parcel of trends now manifesting themselves 
in groups and they tend to overemphasize this integrational 
element. They see only the nation, mankind and the in- 
dividual are forgotten. At the same time they write about 
how to achieve the goal of becoming world-citizens — but 
we don’t have to explain the meaning and functioning of 
ambivalence. 
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ON SPIDERS, HANGING AND 
ORAL SADISM. 


Richard Sterba, M.D. 


All pregenital instinctual tendencies are ambivalent, that 
is, they manifest towards the same object and at the same 
time both friendliness and hostility - the former with the 
wish to preserve, the latter desiring to destroy. The de- 
structive component represents a danger for the object and 
this is the greater the earlier the stage of libido development 
to which the instinctual tendency belongs. The tension of 
the ambivalence decreases during the course of libido de- 
velopment and almost disappears with sexual maturity. Over 
a long period of time human beings have known of the am- 
bivalence of the pregenital tendencies and, although this 
knowledge has not been expressed scientifically, unerring 
psychological intuition has made man choose two comparisons 
from the animal world - the spider and the vampire - to 
represent the oral danger of object love and particularly the 
danger of being loved. Both of these are symbols to ‘us of 
the oral destructive danger of being loved and represent the 
endangered object as a victim of oral aggression. In this 
way we betray our depth psychological knowledge of the 
ambivalence of oral instinctual tendencies. 

The significance of the spider as a means of representa- 
tion of dangerous object love was very early recognized by 
psychoanalysis. Abraham found it used as a symbol of the 
mother, the bad mother with dangerous attributes, possessed 
of a destructive male organ. She is the masculine mother, 
whose embrace injuries and kills. Freud remarked, in con- 
nection with Abraham’s findings that the significance of the 
spider as a symbol was the reflection of a biological fact, since 
the male spider is weaker than the female and is frequently 
devoured by the female after coitus. Abraham discovered 
further that in dreams the spider’s web represents the female 
pubic hair, while the single thread signifies the male genitals. 
The sucking dry of the object is to be compared with the de- 
struction of the partner’s genitals by castration. 
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The conclusions of an analysis led me to a hitherto un- 
suspected connection between spiders, hanging and oral 
sadism, which reminded me of a story by the German novel- 
ist, Hanns Heinz Ewers, in which these three elements are 
linked together in an amazingly similar manner. 

A man who was in analysis with me had, between his 
sixth and seventh year, attempted a number of times un- 
successfully to commit suicide. Possibly the attempts were 
unsuccessful because they were not seriously executed. The 
method of these attempts was unusual, namely, that of hang- 
ing. Another attempt at the age of 23 of suicide by the oral 
incorporation of morphine indicated so clearly the connec- 
tion between similar intoxicants absorbed by his mother who 
was seriously ill at the time, that there could be no doubt 
that the son’s attempts at suicide were manifestations of 
identification with the mother. The analysis revealed that 
this identification was the expression of his passive-feminine 
tendency towards the father. It was not difficult to deduce 
from this that even the childhood attempts at hanging had 
to be considered as a passive instinctual satisfaction in con- 
nection with the father. The tendency towards passive ex- 
periences with the father had also been manifested in the 
form of fantasies produced from his third to his fifteenth 
year, which centred around the pleasurable idea of being 
devoured by a giant. Following one of those intuitions 
which analysts often have to thank for some of the best de- 
ductive results in analysis, I remarked to the analysand, as 
we again spoke of his attempts at hanging, that I had the 
impression his attempts expressed the desire to be bitten. The 
analysand’s next observations corroborated what I had said. 
He said that the first time he had tried to hang himself by 
standing on the toilet the cord had broken, but the noose 
had remained round his neck; then, astonishingly enough, 
he went into the bathroom and tried to free himself with 
a comb, which he placed between his throat and the cord. 
Not till later did he find a more suitable instrument to free 
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himself. But my conjecture had been verified, for a comb 
has one thing in common with a devouring jaw, namely 
the teeth. 

The spider too appeared in this analysis as a threaten- 
ing oral symbol. The patient had the following dream, at 
a phase in which his passive experience with his father, who 
had died several years ago, was recognized as the reaction 
formation to active feelings of hate and aggression towards 
the father, which were caused by his desire for his mother. 
This was the dream: From the sky great spidery monsters 
come down on the earth, causing much death, first of all in 
central Europe; the patient flees to Italy with his mother. 
It is clear that behind the spidery monsters which come 
down from the sky is hidden the threatening father, who has 
been dead for a number of years and is therefore, accord- 
ing to infantile ideas, in heaven. Spidery monsters can also 
appear as father symbols, for the analytical interpretation 
of the spider as the masculine mother is also a proof of 
father attributes in the spider. The basis of this dream is 
formed by a novel by Maurice Renard entitled ‘‘The Blue 
Peril’’, which the patient had read recently. The novel is 
about invisible monsters which live in the stratosphere and 
dive down to the surface of the earth which, for them, is 
equivalent to a kind of ‘‘deep sea research’’. They are in- 
visible to man and once they are on the earth they begin a 
work of horrible destruction among men. The transference 
is recognizable in the ‘‘deep sea research’’, which represents 
the ‘‘depth psychological research’’ of analysis; the mon- 
sters consequently represent the analyst who is invisible to 
the patient. The destruction by the monsters was of an oral 
nature, in the patients fantasy, and corresponded to the sex- 
ual fantasies of being devoured and to his attempts to hang 
himself. 

I would not have ventured to establish a connection be- 
tween hanging and being bitten if a sensational short story 
by Hanns Heinz Ewers had not shown in an astonishingly 
similar manner the connection between spider, biting and 
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hanging. That a story by an author who is regarded by 
many as a writer of sensationalistie fiction, should be used 
to support a clinically founded assumption can hardly be an 
objection, because we can assume that a writer addressing 
himself to a wide public will make use of common symbol 
formations in relatively simple disguises. In this connection 
it may be useful to recall the procedure Freud employed in 
his paper: ‘‘Der Dichter und das Phantasieren’’ (The Reia- 
tion of the Poet to Day Dreaming (2) in which he uses for 
his psychological investigations the unassuming writer of 
cheap novels and stories which find the most numerous and 
fervent readers among the greater public. 

The content of the story is as follows: In the room of a 
little Parisian hotel, on three successive Fridays, between 
5 and 6 in the evening, three otherwise inconspicuous per- 
sons quite unexpectedly committed suicide by hanging. The 
first was a Swiss commercial traveller, the second an artist, 
the third a policeman, who had voluntarily set himself the 
task of solving the mystery of the first two suicides. From 
each of the three corpses ran a spider, when they were dis- 
covered. The guests fled the hotel. A young student wants 
to try to find out the cause of the suicides and accordingly 
asks permission to occupy the room where they occurred. 
The chief of police agrees to let him carry on investigations 
on eondition that a telephone is installed in the room, to 
keep him in continual contact with the police station. The 
student is glad to get free food and lodging from the hotel 
owner and thinks he has found a quiet refuge for a good 
long time. What subsequently happens to him the author 


indicates by means of an episode recorded in the diary in 
which the student jots down all his experiences. 

It reads as follows: ‘‘This morning I watched a little 
drama. I was walking up and down the corridor while the 
servant was cleaning my room. Outside the window which 


looks down on the courtyard hangs a spider’s web, with a 
fat garden spider sitting in it. Madame Dubonnet, the 
owner of the hotel, refuses to let it be caught; she says 
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spiders bring good luck and she has already had enough bad 
luck in the house. I saw how another much smaller spider 
ran cautiously round the web, a male. Warily he crept along 
the weak cobweb threads towards the centre, but as the fe- 
male stirred he retreated hastily, ran to the edge of the web 
and then began to draw closer again. At last the strong 
female at the centre of the web seemed to accept his wooing 
and stopped moving. First the male pulled gently and then 
more sharply at one of the threads, so that the whole web 
quivered, but his beloved remained still. Then he crept 
quickly, but with infinite care nearer her. The female re- 
ceived him quietly and abandoned herself passively to his 
tender embraces. For some minutes they hung motionless 
in the middle of the big web. 


Then I saw the male slowly begin to release himself, 
one leg after the other; it was as though he were trying to 
move away very quietly so as to leave his partner to continue 
her dream. Suddenly he let go completely and ran as fast 
as he could out of the web. But in the same instant the fe- 
male came violently to life and dashed in pursuit of him. 
The weak male lowered himself from a cobweb and the female 
immediately followed suit. Both fell on the window sill, 
the male throwing every atom of strength into an attempt 
to escape. Too late, the female already had her grip on him 
and carried him back to the very middle of the web. And 
this same place which had served as a bed for their volup- 
tuous pleasure was now the scene of quite another drama. 
In vain the lover struggled, straining his weak legs in an 
effort to escape the wild embrace; the female would not re- 
lease him. In a few moments she had spun him into the web 
so that he couldn’t move a limb. Then she struck with her 
sharp mandibles and sucked in great draughts of her lover’s 
young blood. I saw how she finally rid herself of the piti- 
able, unrecognizable little lump of legs, skin and cobwebs 
and disdainfully threw him out of the web. 
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So that is what love is with these animals — thank 
goodness I’m not a young male spider.”’ 

Soon after the student had moved into the room he had 
noticed a woman at the window opposite, with hom he had 
quickly established visual communication. There is some- 
thing unusual about this woman; when she is not at the 
window, looking across at him, she sits spinning at a smail 
old-fashioned spinning wheel. ‘‘I once saw a spinning wheel 
like that at my grandmother’s’’, he thought, ‘‘but Clari- 
monde’s (this was the name he had given her) spinning 
wheel is very small and fine, it is white and looks as it is 
made of ivory; it must make extraordinarily fine threads.’’ 
A few other striking details stood out in her personal ap- 
pearance. ‘‘It seems to me as though her little teeth taper 
off in points like the teeth of beasts of prey’’. While spin- 
ning she wore long black gloves. ‘‘It is so strange the way 
the narrow black fingers take up and draw the threads, as 
though they intermingled, really almost like a mass of insect 
legs.’ Her dress is black, with great purple spots. The 
relationship between the student and Clarimonde becomes 
more intimate because he notices that she, as though in sign 
of a deeper understanding, imitates every movement he 
makes when they look at each other, which is now more and 
more often. As a matter of fact a most unusual game de- 
velops from this imitation: 

‘‘We have invented a strange game, Clarimonde and I; 
we play it all day long. I greet her from my window and 
at once she greets me back. Then I drum on the window sill 
with my fingers; hardly does she see me before she begins 
to do it too. I wink at her and she does the same thing. 
Then I stroke the hair back from my temples and her hand 
is already at her forehead. <A real children’s game and we 
both laugh over it. As a matter of fact, she doesn’t actually 
laugh, she kind of abondons herself to a quiet, passive smile, 
just as I imagine I smile myself. 

All this is not really so stupid as it seems. It is not 
only imitation ; I think we would both soon tire of that; there 
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must be some kind of thought transmission between us, be- 
cause Clarimonde follows my movements in the tiniest frac- 
tion of a second; she scarcely has time to see them before 
she carries them out herself, it often seems to me as though 
they were simultaneous. The fascinating part of it is to 
do something unforeseen, different; it is bewildering the 
way she immediately does the same thing. Sometimes I 
try to trip her up. I make a number of different movements 
quickly, one after another; I repeat the same thing again 
and then again. As a matter of fact, the fourth time I make 
the same movements but I change the sequence, or else I 
leave one out, just in the way that children play ‘‘ All thi 
birds fly away’’. It is amazing that Clarimonde doesn’t make 
a single mistake, although I change so quickly that she hardly 
has time to recognize each individual movement. 

That’s the way I pass my days. But I never, for one 
moment, have the feeling that I’m killing time. On the 
contrary, I feel that never in my life have I done anything 
more important.’’ 

Suddenly the young student makes the extraordinary 
discovery that it is not Clarimonde who has been imitating 
his movements, but he who without knowing it has been 
imitating hers. He writes in his journal: ‘‘I have made 
a discovery : it is not I who am playing with Clarimonde — 
she is playing with me.”’ 

So Clarimonde brings him to complete subservience ; he 
imitates all her movements slavishly, she makes him cut 
through the telephone wires — which were his means of com- 
municating with the police — and hang himself. He is 
found, like all his predecessors, hanging from the curtain 
cords. ‘‘But the expression on his face was different from 
the others; it was distorted into a grimace of hideous terror, 
the eyes open wide, projecting from their sockets, the lips 
stretched back, the strong teeth clenched. 

And crushed between them, hung a great black spider 
with extraordinary purple spots on its body. 
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The analytical connections are so clear that brief indi- 
eations will be sufficient. The grandmother’s spinning wheel 
suggests Clarimonde, as a mother substitute. The game with 
the hands is recognizable as masturbation, to which the young 
man had become enslaved to the point of complete degenera- 
tion; this is clearly connected with his incest fantasies. How- 
ever, the important point for us is the connection between 
oral aggression and hanging. It was through hanging that 
the student’s death occurred. The observation of the tragic 
end of the spider couple’s love play indicates that this hang- 
ing is a substitute for being bitten. ‘‘It seems to me that 
her little teeth are sharp and pointed like a beast of prey’’, 
the student said of Clarimonde, and of the female spider: 
‘‘Then she dug her sharp mandibles into his body’’. The 
revenge which the student takes, when dying is of an oral 
sadistic character, following the Talion principle he does 
to her what she did to him, he bites her to death. The 
striking parallel in my clinical observation and in the 
story, between hanging and being bitten, seems to me to 


justify communicating the material for, hitherto, analytical 
literature has observed no connection between being hanged 
and being bitten, or of the substitution of the one for the 
other. This connection may well claim the interest of clinical 
psychology and of criminology. 
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Although disease and musie seem to have little in com- 
mon, a brief survey of history shows that they have always 
been intimately related. One of the most fascinating ties 
exists in the history of a strange disease, tarantism or taran- 
tulism, for which the only cure supposedly was music. Be- 
cause of the psychodynamic implications of this disease 
(which have not been discussed in the literature) and because 
“‘the significance of the spider in folk psychology has not 
been sufficiently considered from the psychoanalytical point 
of view 1)’’, the present study was undertaken. 


In Italy, particularly in a very hot region in the heel 
of the Italian boot, there existed a spider scare that reached 
its height in the seventeenth century. This malady occurred 
in Apulia and, although individual cases of the disease were 
observed in other sections of Italy and Europe, it appears 
to have been localized in this area for about four centuries. 
Many hearsay reports were frequently mentioned in medical 
literature but for accurate descriptions one must turn to the 
works of three physicians: Epiphanius Ferdinandus, 11) 
who practiced medicine in Apulia for over twenty years 
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before he gathered his medical observations ; Giorgio Baglivi, 
4) who spent part of his life in that area and wrote a treatise 
on the subject in 1695; and a Jesuit father Athanasius Kir- 
cher, 16) who collected information on the subject from all 
available sources and particularly from the personal reports 
of two Apulian clerics who were familiar with the disease. 


In the Middle Ages, the chief city of Apulia was Taranto; 
the folk dance that evolved was the tarantella; the spider 
found in that area was the tarantula. The disease was as- 
eribed to the sting of this insect, a species of wolf spider, 
Lycosa tarantula, and was therefore called tarantism; the 
people suffering from it were tarantists. The tarantula still 
inhabits southern Europe ‘‘where it is considered perfectly 
harmless’’ 19) but, oddly enough, Baglivi 4) pointed out 
that the tarantula was venomous only in Apulia and nowhere 
else. 


CLINICAL PICTURE 


Nicholas Perotti 18) (1430-1490) was the first to de- 
scribe tarantism, giving its origin to a period between the 
middle and the end of the fourteenth century. ‘‘The disease 
occurred at the height of the summer heat, in July and 
August, and particularly during the dog days. People, 
asleep or awake, would suddenly jump up, feeling an acute 
pain like the sting of a bee. Some saw the spider, others 
did not, but they knew that it must be the tarantula. They 
ran out of the house into the street, to the market place 
dancing in great excitement. Soon they were joined by 
others who, like them, had just been bitten, or by people who 
had been stung in previous years, for the disease was never 
quite cured.’’ 19) 


In others, ‘‘the disease did not take this cheerful turn. 
They wept constantly, as if pining away from some unsatis- 
field desire, spent their days in the greatest misery and 
anxiety. Others, again, in morbid fits of love, cast their 
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longing looks on women, and instances of death are recorded, 
which are said to have oceurred under a paroxysm of either 


laughing or weeping.’’ 18) 


It was believed the poison remained in the body and 
was re-activated every year by the summer heat. People 
were known to have relapsed every summer for thirty years. 
11) All ages, all races, and both sexes were attacked, but 
there were more women victims than men. 


Dressed in queer attire, groups of tarantists would gather 
to dance wildly. Baglivi 4) noted: ‘‘Sometimes their fancy 
leads them to rich clothes, curious vests and necklaces and 
such-like ornaments. ... . They are most delighted with 
clothes of a gay color, for the most part red, green and 
yellow. On the other hand, they cannot endure black; the 
very sight of it sets them asighing; and if any of those that 
stand about them are clad in that color, they are ready to 
beat them, and bid them be gone. . .. Others tear their 
clothes and show their nakedness, losing all sense of modesty. 
Almost all hold pieces of red cloth in their hands, waving 
them, delighted with the sight. . . . There are some of them 
that, during the exercise of dancing, are mightily pleased 
with the green boughs of vines or reeds and wave them about 
in their hands in the air, or dip them in the water, or bind 
them about their face and neck.’’ 


‘*Some victims called for swords and acted like fencers, 
others for whips and beat each other. Women called for 
mirrors, sighed and howled while making indecent motions. 
Some of them had still stranger fancies, liked to be tossed 
in the air, dug holes in the ground and rolled themselves in 
the dirt like swine.’’ 4, 19) Others were, by their own de- 
sire, buried up to the neck in the earth in order to alleviate 
their misery. They all consumed large quantities of wine. 


The physical symptoms were very indefinite. Where 
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a bite had actually been inflicted, there was a tissue re- 
“action not differing very much from that caused by other 
insects. Other symptoms included: headaches, difficulty in 
breathing, chest and heart pains, fainting, thirst, lack of 
appetite, and bone pain. Victims frequently said that they 
felt as if their bones had been broken. 19) This symptom 
might be attributable to the generalized aching noted in 
toxic reactions and also to the violent exercise incident to 
the dancing. 

It is apparent that that which was labeled tarantism 
was, in reality, two diseases—one an actual systemic re- 
action to the spider venom, the other an anxiety hysterical 
reaction. As an‘example of the first type of disease, an 
adult male patient ‘‘was sorely afflicted with violent symp- 
toms, as syncopes, a very great agitation, giddiness in the 
head, and vomiting, but without a desire of having any 
musical instrument.’’ Other patients in the same category 
were affected with ‘‘violent sickness, difficulty in breathing, 
fainting, and sometimes trembling.’’ 

These cases involved persons who were physically ill, 
and the symptom-picture strikingly resembles that of pa- 
tients who have been bitten by Latrodectus mactans, the black 
widow spider of the United States. A species of Latrodectus 
exists in the neighborhood of Taranto and this is the only 
species of spider in Southern Italy the bite of which is cap- 
able of causing severe, systemic symptoms in a human being. 
It is possible that some of the cases supposedly bitten by the 
Lycosa tarantula were really bitten by this Latrodectus 
malmignette. 21) This spider is quite small and could easily 
have bitten the peasants then scuttled off while the victims, 
seeking a culprit, found only the large and more abundant 
Lycosa tarantula. But this does not solve the intriguing 
problem of the hysterical reaction pattern. And this is the 
most important clinical entity from the standpoints of in- 
cidence, morbidity, and mortality. 
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THERAPY 

Although various therapeutic procedures were tried 
(including cupping, incision, internal antidotes, diaphoresis 
9, 3, 12), the results were not encouraging since the majority 
of patients had no wound. With characteristic reluctance 
to give credit to psychotherapeutic methods, the physicians 
finally did admit that music was the only cure, not any music 
but only the melodies played in Apulia for centuries in 
treating tarantism. There are records 11) that people died 
within an hour or in a few days because music was not 
available. 

So widespread was the enthusiasm for musical therapy 
that a pretentious medical work 16) appeared which con- 
tained measures of music that supposedly acted as an anti- 
dote for the bite of Lycosa tarantula. Various municipalities 
hired special musicians to play for the dancers as well as 
corps of substitutes to relieve the regular accompanists as 
they became exhausted. Thousands of sufferers, unable to 
hire the instrumentalists, or to get in touch with those fur- 
nished by the municipalities, are said to have drowned them- 
selves. 


However, musicians were usually on and, roaming the 
country in bands during the summer months with violins, 
various kinds of pipes, citherns, harps, timbrels and small 
drums. 19) They played and sang the tarantella, repeating 
the fast melodies endless times. Kircher 16) preserved some 
of the songs, which have love lyrics written in Italian dialects, 
of which the following is an example: 

“‘Carry me to the sea if you wish to cure me. 
To the sea, to the sea, thus my beloved loves me. 
To the sea, to the sea, as long as I live I shall love thee.’’ 


This song shows the ardent longing for the sea which the 
tarantists evinced. Those suffering from the bite of the 
tarantula felt themselves attracted to the boundless expanse 
of the ocean, and lost themselves in its contemplation. Those 
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in whom this susceptibility was carried to the greatest pitch, 


cast themselves ‘‘with blind fury into the blue waves.’’ In 
others, pleasure was afforded by the sight of clear water in ( 
glasses. These they bore in their hands while dancing, ex- ( 
hibiting at the same time strange movements, and giving way ' 
to the most extravagant expressions of their feelings. They 1 
were delighted also when more ample vessels filled with | 
water and surrounded by rushes and waterplants were placed { 


in the midst of the dancing arena. In these they bathed 
their heads and arms with evident pleasure. 


Another song was commonly sung: 
“‘It was neither a big nor a small tarantula; | 
It was the wine from the flask. 
Where did it bite you, tell me, beloved, where it was. 
Oh, if it was your leg, oh mamma!’’ 19) 


And others repeated the following verses endlessly : 
‘*Where did the tarantula bite you? , 
Under the fringe of the skirt.’’ 19) : 
These songs are quoted to indicate further the psycho-sexual 
character of the disease and its manifestations. 
To the musical tunes, the tarantists danced and acted ( 
wildly not uncommonly for four days, sometimes even six 
days. Ferdinandus 11) even noted people who had danced 
for two weeks, several times a year, ‘‘but this was unusual.”’ 
1%) Obviously after having expended this much psychomotor 
activity for days, the people were exhausted and cured—at 
least for the time being. There was a general conviction 
that by music and dancing the poison of the tarantula was 
distributed over the whole body and expelled through the : 
skin, but that if there remained the slightest trace of it in 
the vessels, this became a permanent cause of disorder, so 
that the dancing fits might again be excited ad infinitum by | 
music. 
Consequently those affected necessarily became by de- | 


grees convinced of the ineurable nature of their disorder. ) 


| 
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They expected relief, but not a cure, from music. When 
the heat of summer awakened a recollection of the dances 
of the preceding year they grew dejected until by music and 
dancing they dispelled the melancholy which had become 
with them a kind of sensual pleasure. Many of them, par- 
ticularly women in love or feeling lonely, did not dislike 
but enjoyed it, and ‘‘some were known to have simulated 
the symptoms in order to participate in the danees.’’ 19) 
These periods of dancing lasted nearly four hundred years! 

In summary, there were four aspects of music in rela- 
tionship to tarantism. (1) Musie could re-activate the ‘‘poi- 
son’’ which had previously been distributed over the body 
by music and dancing. (2) Music was believed the only cure 
for that form of the disease which was due to the systemic 
effects of the spider venom. (3) Musie was believed to be 
a preventative both for the bite of the spider and also for 
the recurrence of symptoms each summer after one had once 
been bitten. (4) Music as an accompaniment for the dancing 
served as a very effective means of relieving both the real 
fear and the mass anxiety. 

Tarantism gradually died out during the eighteenth 
century. In recent years specialists on spiders 21) have made 
controlled testings and have discredited the belief that 
Lycosa tarantula caused suffering to masses of humanity in 
Europe through any systemic effects, although it is now 
known that the bite of this tarantula may produce severe 
local symptoms. 


HISTORICAL THEORIES OF ETIOLOGY 
As a result of these observations, tarantism for a time 
was discarded as a legend. Yet it certainly was a very well 
defined disease affecting many people and resulting in many 
deaths for several centuries. If this mass hysterical reaction 
was not due to the venom of a tarantula, what was its nature? 
Some contemporaries considered the malady as the work 
of a devil, and the clergy were kept busy in exorcising the 
evil one. Certain later investigators explained that the 
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disease originated in the ancient peasant custom of dancing 
in churehyards—which were also graveyards. Other his- 
torical theories are enumerated elsewhere. 6-9, 14, 21) 

Some of the historical data previously noted in this paper 
has been adapted from Sigerist 19) who, taking a clue from 
Ferdinandus, 11) develops a more plausible, non-dynamic 
explanation of the dancing mania. He feels tarantism was 
a ‘‘strange neurosis. .. Ancient deities were worshipped, 
and in many of these cults—particularly that of Dionysos— 
orgiastie rites of a decidedly erotic character were performed. 
.. . The analogy between these rites and the symptoms of 
tarantism is striking.’’ 

He indicates ‘the connection between these rites and 
tarantism as follows: ‘‘Christianity found the ancient beliefs 
and customs of the primitive population of Apulia deeply 
rooted. Yet Christianity could not assimilate the orgiastic 
rites of the cult of Dionysos. But these very rites were those 
that appealed to the most elementary instincts and ‘‘we can 
well imagine that people gathered secretly to perform the 
old dances and all that went with them. In doing so they 
sinned, until one day the meaning of the dances had changed. 
The old rites appeared as symptoms of a disease. The music, 
the dances, all that wild orgiastic behavior were legitimized.’’ 
In other words, a sort of mass sublimation had occurred. 


SOME PSYCHODYNAMIC CONSIDERATIONS 
OF TARANTISM 


The following phenomenologic data serve to highlight 
some of the psychodynamics of tarantism. To understand 
the phenomenon of mass hysterical reaction as evidenced in 
this disease, one must approach it from three aspects: (1) 
the historical foundations of the rea! fear resulting from 
the definite threatened danger of the tarantula bite; (2) 
the individual mechanisms of defense against the instinctual 
demands that threatened from within the tarantists and 
which resulted in neurotic anxiety, and (3) the psychology 
of groups. 
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During the Middle Ages there occurred a terrible series 
of diseases which ravaged the European continent. The 
manifestations of tarantism were but an added scourge to 
an already imposing list—and not the least of these by any 
means. A large percentage of deaths were suicides. Other 
deaths resulted from the tremendous psychomotor activities 
of the dancers ending in convulsions and death. Thousands 
of deaths were directly attributable to tarantism and pro- 
duced fear which was equivalent to that of the other epidemics. 

Therefore, the anxiety manifested by many of the taran- 
tists can be explained on a reality basis since the stage had 
been set by previous devastating epidemics. In addition, 
the translation of real anxiety (fear) into neurotic anxiety 
occurred in a similar manner to that now being seen in de- 
layed war combat neuroses. 

The fact that spider lore has been in evidence since the 
days of the ancients must direct attention to unconscious 
factors. ‘‘That the spider has served both as a good and a 
bad omen may be regarded as the expression of a generally 
widespread ambivalent attitude toward this insect. There 
is no doubt that it produces a feeling of uncanniness in many- 
people.’’ 1) One can feel justified in assuming that those 
feelings of uncanniness originate in the same unconscious 
source as that of the patients reported by Abraham 1), who 
indicated the spider symbolism manifested by one of his 
patients as follows: ‘‘The spider represents in the first place 
the wicked mother who is formed like a man, and ‘in the sec- 
ond place the male genital attributed to her. In this the 
spider’s web represents the pubic hair and the single thread 
the male genital.’’ He cites the case of another analyst (Nun- 
berg) ‘‘who found in his analysis of a phobia of spiders that 
the spider also represented the dangerous mother, but in a 
special sense. The patient’s unconscious fantasies were con- 
cerned with the danger of being killed by his mother during 
incestuous intercourse.’’ Nunberg erroneously stressed that 
the spider kills its victim by sucking its blood ; however, suck- 
ing served as a castration symbol in the case observed. 
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It is a phenomenologie fact that thousands of people 
during the Middle Ages symbolically endowed the tarantula. 
The emergence of this common symbol is remarkable. 


Displacement was one of the mechanisms of defense the 
individual tarantists used. It was advantageous to project 
their internal instinctual fears upon an external perceptional 
danger (the spider). This is the most frequent type of dis- 
placement in anxiety hysteria. 10) The projection must have 
supplanted a guilt feeling since the fear of the tarantula, an 
object in the external world, was so great. 

It is of interest that in certain animal phobias projec- 
tion of the internal instinctual conflict onto an avoidable 
external object is seen. 10) From available historical ree- 
ords, it would seem that very little effort was made to avoid 
the tarantulas. Besides this, the tarantists had frequently 
not been bitten at all but the disease recurred each summer. 
As often happens in individuals with phobias, these taran- 
tists could not succeed in avoiding the feared situation that 
each summer their symptoms would return. They were fore- 
ed again and again to experience the very thing of which 
they were afraid. To paraphrase Fenichel 10), ‘‘this is 
understandable because the feared situation originally was 
the instinctual aim.’’ 

The tarantists’ egos tried methods other than phobia to 
defend against anxiety: sexualization of anxiety, intimida- 
tion of others, identification with the frightening objects, 
collection of external reassurances. That the anxiety was 
sexualized is evident in the character of the song lyrics pre- 
viously quoted, in the orgastic movements of the tarantella 
dance, in the exhibitionism of the dancing and nakedness, 
in the drunkenness, in the flagellations, and in sexual con- 
tinence in order to be more passionate when the time of danc- 
ing came. 11) It is difficult to assess how many of these 
methods are attributable to individual behavior and how 
many are probably phenomena of the group psychology re- 
alized in antisocial activity. 5) 
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External reassurances were collected by becoming a 
member of the group of sufferers, by ritualistic behavior, 
by seeking the promise of protection through music and 
daneing, by the permissive attitude that the crowds gave 
signifying that there was no harm to it, and by compulsive 
systems aimed at an exclusion of the danger. 

Thus, study of individual behavior of the tarantists gives 
some clues to understanding the mass hysterical reaction. 
But further insight can only be obtained by examining the 
psychological behavior and mechanisms of defense used by 
groups of tarantists. 

Freud 13) felt a group is led almost exclusively by the 
unconscious, that nothing about it is premeditated, that it 
has a sense of omnipotence, that it is extraordinarily cred- 
ulous and open to influence. Examples of these features of 
group psychology are evident in the clinical picture of taran- 
tism. 

MeDougal 17) developed the concept of primitive sym- 
pathy, @.¢., simple, direct induction of emotion by seeing it 
in others. The emotions of the individual tarantists became 
extraordinarily intensified, their personal responsibility was 
lowered when in a crowd, their intellectual abilities became 
marketlly reduced, their experiencing of a common emotion 
broke critical faculties. These processes were in the direction 
of an approximation to the other individuals in the group. 

The emotional contagion of the fear of the tarantula 
and of the excitement attending the dancing led the in- 
dividual to lose his power of criticism and to allow himself 
to slip into the same emotion. In so doing, each one increased 
the excitement of the other tarantists, who had produced 
this effect upon him, and thereby mutual interaction intensi- 
fied the emotional charge of the fear of the spider sting. 
Such exaltation or intensification of emotion by a group is a 
well-known phenomenon. 5, 13, 20) 

Bird 5) emphasized the lowering of the thresholds of 
suggestibility, emotionality, and impulsiveness in aggrega- 
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tions of people, especially stressing that marked suggestibili- 
ty and intensification of emotions are outstanding features 
of group behavior. He felt that ‘‘widespread emotional 
behavior in crowds may arise because the most common ex- 
citants of emotions are the responses of other people.’’ That 
thinking and reasoning and highly individualized modes of 
conduct are not considered in crowds and therefore emotional 
reactions are rendered easy of expression has been pointed out 
by some authors. 5, 13) The applications of these concepts 
to tarantism need no elaboration. 

Having established that the individual tarantists used 
various psychosexually immature reactions to anxiety, it can 
be seen that there. occurred even more regression to an un- 
controlled, volatile, and uninhibited behavior when they 
grouped themselves together. 

Finally, the groups of tarantists provided an emotional 
catharsis which was greater than could be obtained by each 
member individually. The unconscious demands were given 
social recognition and in so doing mollified the neurotic 
mechanisms employed in defense. 


SUMMARY 

From descriptive records the history of tarantism has 
been traced. The term tarantism as used by previous authors 
denotes two conditions: (1) a systemi¢ reaction to the venom 
of a spider, Lycosa tarantula, and (2) a mass anxiety hys- 
terical reaction to a spider scare which was fabulous in the 
extent of its incidence, morbidity, and mortality. The only 
effective therapy for the second condition was dancing to a 
particular type of music which had special characteristics 
of a sexual nature. 

A number of historical theories of etiology are enum- 
erated, some of which hint at some aspects of the true eti- 
ology of tarantism. Some of the mass reaction manifested 
in the dancing mania was based on real fear. But‘ the strong- 
est basis for the etiology of tarantism lies in the symbolism, 
ambivalence, displacement, phobia formation and other ego 
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defenses of the individual tarantists plus the psychodynamics 
manifested when the tarantists grouped themselves together. 
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DOES “WRITER’S BLOCK” EXIST? 


by 
Edmund Bergler M.D. 


‘‘Writer’s block,’’ a term coined and genetically ex- 
plained (as far as I know) by myself in a dozen studies on 
writers conducted over a period of nearly twenty years, and 
expounded in my recent book, THE WRITER AND PSY- 
CHOANALYSIS, (1) denotes neurotic inhibition of pro- 
ductivity in creative writers. The clinical term acknowledges 
a neurotic disease. Naive contemporaries, however, have 
been violently denying the very existence of ‘‘such a thing.’’ 

There are, in general, ten fallacious arguments which 
are brought forward, either singly or in combination, by the 
negators of ‘‘writer’s block.”’ 


Fallacy No. I: The No-Talent Theory of Writer’s Block. 

The promotors of the thesis, ‘‘A writer who does not 
produce has no talent at all,’’ cannot explain what ‘‘talent’”’ 
is in the first place, nor are they able to account for the 
hiatus of productivity in established writers, sometime stretch- 
ing over many years and even decades. The adherents of 
this fallacy simply establish an artistocratic circle of ‘‘ genius 
with talent,’’ and, without seeing the redundancy, stick to 
it with desperate determination. 


Fallacy No. II: The ‘‘Publisher’s Block’’ Theory of Writer’s 
Block. 

The reasoning underlying this laughable fallacy: ‘‘ There 
exists no writer’s block; if anything, one could speak of a 
‘publisher’s block,’ ’’ runs as follows: ‘‘A real writer has 
a whole trunk full of manuscripts; publishers are to blame 
when these masterpieces remain in the trunk - unused.’’ 
Asked how and where the inhibited writer fits into the pretty 
picture, the answer refers to Fallacy No. I. 


Fallacy No. III: The ‘‘Drained-Dry’’ Theory of Writer’s 
Block. 
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The‘‘leading’’ - though only - idea of these naive people 
culminates in the deduction: ‘‘This writer had only one 
book in him. He wrote himself out.’’ When cornered, and 
asked whether restoration of productivity through psycho- 
analysis does not contradict the gratuitous assumption, sup- 
porters of this theory resort to the dictum: ‘‘He would have 
resumed productivity, anyway.’’ If one points out that this 
prediction contradicts the previous assemption that the spe- 
cific author was capable of writing ‘‘one book and no more,”’’ 
a shrug of the broad shoulders closes the intelligent discus- 
sion. 

Fallacy No. IV: The ‘‘Plumber’’ Theory of Writer’s Block. 
The satiric columnist, Tom O’Reilly, defines his po- 
sition: (2) ‘‘Obviously what (the author of THE 
WRITER AND PSYCHOANALYSIS) is describing 
as‘‘writer’s block’ is nothing more than the curious 
absent-mindedness with which plumbers are common- 
ly afflicted, causing them to forget their tools. Yet 
nobody every psychoanalyzed a plumber. When the 
bathroom engineer forgets his tools, the entire matter 
is considered quite normal and people calmly sit 
down, with their feet pulled up on the chair, until 
he goes back to the shop and gets them. When a 
writer confronted by a typewriter has forgotten to 
get a story, people act in utterly different fashion. 
Instead of calmly pulling up their feet to let the 
bilge flow, they go rushing around yelling for a psy- 
choanalyst. . . .”’ 


The high-pitched irony does not change the fact that 
the comparison between a creative writer and a plumber is 
meaningless, although it shows the low appreciation for the 
results of his own labors felt by the plumber-satirist. 


Fallacy No. V: The ‘‘Hangover’’-Theory of Writer’s Block. 


The indomitable O’Reilly decrees: 
‘“‘The good, gray Doctor says he got the material for 
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this book interviewing (3) 36 writers suffering from 
something called ‘writer’s block,’ although in my set 
this ailment generally was known as ‘hangover,’ induced 
by an unconscious urge to be first over the bars with 
Foxchaser’s rye.”’ 


Here, the confusion lies in mixing results up with underlying 
causes. Writers frequently drink to excess, because both - 
writing and drinking - express the identical oral conflict, 
on different defensive levels. (4) 


Fallacy No. VI: The ‘‘ Landlord’’-Theory of Writer’s Block. 
Walter Winchell, the king of the columnists, entered 
the discussion on the ‘‘intelligentsia’’ level, (5) declaring: 


‘The Intelligentsia: Psychiatrist E. Bergler’s THE 
WRITER AND PSYCHOANALYSIS offers this diag- 
nosis: ‘The writer writes to furnish inner alibis to his 
tormenting inner conscience.” Like psychiatrists, Mr. 
Bergler, most writers write to pay the rent... .’’ 


The landlord-theory on writing permits but one con- 
clusion: the writer becomes sterile, and develops ‘‘writer’s 
block’’ the moment his rent is paid. One can easily imagine 
the consequgences: bequeath a house to a writer, and the 
gift automatically renders him literally impotent. . . . This 
utilitarian theory overlooks the fact that the real writer 
continues to write, whether his product is ‘‘saleable’’ or not. 
And even wealthy writers continue to embarrass their follow- 
ers with poor writing, long after their material needs have 
been fully covered 


Fallacy No. VII: The ‘‘Plain Laziness’’-Theory of Writer’s 
Block. 

Some time ago, I participated in a symposium dealing 
with the professional difficulties of writers: ‘‘living by writ- 
ing’’ was the paradoxical theme. One of the speakers made 
fun of the analytical deductions I presented by ironically 
“‘confirming’’, from the conscious viewpoint, everying I had 
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said. What he attempted to do, in effect, was to ‘‘supple- 
ment’’ my account of the unconscious reasons for ‘‘writer’s 
block’’ with the theory that a writer who doesn’t write is 
just ‘‘plain lazy.’’ 

To prove his point, the speaker (a well-known writer) 
recounted a personal experience in a witty way. He had 
been given the assignment of writing a Christmas story for 
a slick magazine. Having accepted the assignment, he ‘‘for- 
got all about it,’’ until he was rudely reminded of his duty 
by a telephone call from the editor a few weeks later. ‘‘I 
am thinking about it,’’ he told the editor complacently. 
**It’s too late for thinking,’’ was the reply, ‘‘the illustrator 
is in the office, come right over, we are waiting for you.’’ 

The situation having thus unexpectedly passed the stage 
of evasive witticism, the writer was forced to cook up a plot 
in the few minutes it took for a cab to bring him from his 
home to the editorial offices. 

Upon entering the editor’s office, he made another, equal- 
ly unsuccessful, attempt to escape from the situation with 
amenities. There was no way out; he had to give them an 
outline of his opening scene. 

He improvised: It is Christmas Eve. A mid-Western 
business man is flying home from a business trip to New 
York. There is a storm, and his plane is grounded in a 
small town. His holiday is ruined; he will not be able to 
spend it with his loving wife and children. Depressed, the 
man wanders aimlessly through the streets of this unfamiliar 
town, staring nostalgically at the lighted and decorated 
windows. Finally, he can contain himself no longer. He 
decides to ring the nearest bell, explain his honorable in- 
tentions, and beg to be allowed to participate in the fes- 
tivities. He does so; a beautiful girl comes to the door - and 
it is love at first sight for both parties. 

Having fought his way to this point, the writer was 
subjected to a barrage of questions from the illustrator. 
What does the girl look like? The girl was described. What 
eolor is her hair? The hair was assigned a color. What is 
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the apartment like? The apartment was furnished. This 
part of the ordeal was comparatively easy going, and with 
a feeling of victory the writer prepared to take his leave. 
But he was brutally interrupted by the sixty-four dollar 
question: ‘‘How does the story end? We need a second 
picture at the end!’ 

Somehow, the writer had failed to foresee this emer- 
gency, although he should have figured on it, knowing the 
routine of the magazine. ‘‘This was murder!’’ - he had to 
improvise an ending, also! Without hesitation, he intro- 
duced a new character, the girl’s grandmother. Grandma, 
giving as the essence of her life experience and the sum total 
of all her wisdom that flat statement that love is more im- 
portant than anything else, will at the end of the story help 
‘‘the children’’ in their coup de foudre. 

The illustrator jumped at the grandmother theme, ask- 
ing again, ‘‘What does she look like?’’ ‘‘What kind of 
cane does she use?’’ ‘‘Does she come down the stairs?’’ 
Having mastered these hurdles, too, the writer finally de- 
parted to write his story. He was very proud of himself. 

Because of printing difficulties, the first part of the story 
was requested before the usual deadline. The writer was 
ready, and dispatched his manuscript. But after his manu- 
seript was read, the editor called him up in despair. ‘‘Trou- 
ble! Come down immediately!’’ Naturally, he came. No- 
body, he was told tactfully, could question his excellence as 
a writer. But this story! Totally unsuitable! 

It was then Friday afternoon. They had until Monday 
to deliver the completed manuscript to the printer. In a 
state of mutual desperation, editor and author went to the 
editor’s country place, where for 48 hours they worked on 
the story, changing the entire plot, and eliminating the 
grandmother. That is, the grandmother was eliminated from 
the text; she still appeared in the illustration, which had 
been completed and delivered before the manuscript was 
submitted to the editor. Whethe: the readers of the magazine 
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questioned the presence of the old lady in the picture, the 
saga does not record. 


Without analysis of the writer, and even without his 
full report of the incident (our grins undoubtedly prompted 
some embroidery), no real explanation of this story is pos- 
sible. But a few suspicions are to the point. We can con- 
fidently assume that the psychic situation of the author dur- 
ing the taxi-ride to the editor’s office was not too pleasant. 
We eannot, of course, know what his conscience told him. 
But we can take it for granted that the ‘‘still, small voice’’ 
was not paying him compliments. Under the weight of re- 
proaches, the ego makes its counter-attack: ‘‘If it is pos- 
sible to fall in love in a few seconds, why is it not possible 
to concoct a plot in the same short space of time?’’ Hence, 
the hero of the story falling in love - instantaneously. 

This dialogue must have taken place unconsciously, be- 
cause the writer, in telling us the tale, mentioned that he 
‘*had no idea why exactly that situation occurred to him.’’ 
In any case, with the appearance of the inner defense, con- 
science seems to be checkmated. But it is only biding its 
time; the ego is allowed only a temporary triumph. 

The story was of course ‘‘impossible’’: since when do 
the slick magazines approve the love of a married man for 
a young unmarried girl? Since when do the respected grand- 
mothers of fiction condone that type of behavior - and in 
the Christmas issue, no less, of a respectable magazine? And 
since when are experienced magazine writers ignorant of 
the rigidly bourgeois moral code which prevails in their 
medium ? 

All of this proves that the super-ego exists even in peo- 
ple who are not being analyzed, and that the inner conscience 
cannot be outsmarted, even if you make post facto fun of 
analysis, and shortchange a defeat into an alleged victory. 


Fallacy No. VIII: The ‘‘ Me, too’’-Theory of Writer’s Block. 
This anonymous theory, ironically presented in TIME 
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MAGAZINE (6) in a review entitled ‘‘ You Too Can Write,”’ 
claims : 


‘In this formidable treatise, Analyst Bergler wrestles with 
the problem of the writer who has copy paper, a late-model 
portable, an old farm in Connecticut, a nice wife, the right 
agent, and no ideas. The fellow need not worry, since 
Analyst Bergler finds that he can enre nearly 100% of 
such eases, and says so in a brash passage recalling the 
palmy days of the old sure-cure Indian remedies. 
‘‘Every writer’s urge, he holds, is sprung by some jolt 
at weaning time; the adult writer’s flow of words is a 
psychological substitute for the flow of milk he wanted 
and did not get, plus a recompense for all the guilt he 
has subconsciously felt since his diaper days. Once the 
analyst has worked the anxious writer back to the point 
where he can endorse mother’s product without fear, 
shame or remorse, it’s simply a matter of putting a fresh 
sheet of paper into the machine and hitting the keys. 
‘‘At such a happy time, says Writer Bergler, there is little 
need for thought, either, since ideas don’t come that way; 
they just originate in the hurricane cellar of the uncon- 
scious, and the writer traps them as they break for the 
open. According to Bergler, the writer’s function is like 
that of a man erecting a prefabricated house; in writing, 
he merely assembles slabs of his inner conflicts and his 
repressed desires in story form. 

‘‘Analyst Bergler has developed his ideas about writing 
and writers from the case histories of 36 writers who felt 
wretched enough to go to his for treatment. What Bergler 
may not clearly see is that in developing his interesting 
argument, he is performing a party trick rather like pull- 
ing a rug out from under his own feet. By the book’s 
end, the reader has been taught to wonder what compul- 
sion makes a man set out to explain most of the world’s 
literature as just an infant’s whimper for a bountiful 
teat.’’ 
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This poor attempt at being funny - in hopeless compe- 
tition with the NEW YORKER -- is also a poor disguise for 
simple misrepresentation: nobody claims that everyone can 
write. What is claimed is that writer’s block in creative 
writers can be analytically removed. The ‘‘me, too’’ theory 
is also an expression of pseudo-aristocratic conceit: who 
dares, without having been given the accolade by TIME, to 
enter the holy Mecea of writers? At bottom, the ‘‘me, too’’ 
claim is but a modification of the silliness discussed under 
Fallacy No. I. (7) 


Fallacy No. IX: The ‘‘Publication-Yardstick’’-Theory of 
writer’s Block. 

Salesmen of this misconception cannot make up their 
minds as to what constitutes the phenomenon, ‘‘a writer.’’ 
On the one hand, every seribbler and typewriter-pounder, 
be he hack, huckster, journalist, commercial formula-repeater, 
is lumped with the creative writer. On the other hand, a 
writer is acknowledged as such only on condition that he has 
been ‘‘published.’’ Assuming that ULYSSES had _ been 
Joyce’s first and only novel, and that for two decades every 
publisher to whom the manuscript was submitted had refused 
to publish it - Joyce would have been classified as ‘‘not a 
writer,’’ according to the foolish theory which takes publica- 
tion as the yardstick. 

What is a writer? Obviously, not everyone who uses a 
typewriter is a writer. A blank head, a blank sheet of paper, 
connected by a typewriter manipulated by shaky or deter- 
mined fingers, is not a writer. 

Who, then, is capable of differentiating between the 
real writer and the synthetic? Desire, industry, the use of 
manuscript paper and pen or typewriter by willing fingers, 
even the ability to construct a series of plausible-sounding 
sentences, do not alone make a writer. The real writer pos- 
sesses something more, which we call talent. And this is 
the crux of the matter, the question which up to now has 
been left to that trio of judges - the income-tax collector, 
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the publisher, the critic: what, as applied to a writer, does 
the word ‘‘talent’’ mean? 

The answer is to be found in psychiatry. The writer of 
talent, the real creative writer, must be capable of describing 
human feelings in situations which, fictionalized, dramatized, 
satirized or lyricized, correspond in their psychologic (that 
is, unconscious) implications to the inner reactions of ‘‘real 
people;’’ in other words, to those of a clinical case. The 
wrappings which the writer uses may be poetic, his rational- 
izations incorrect or even absurd, but the inner contents of . 
his work - reduced to ther psychologic common denominator - 
must constitute correct evaluation of unconscious human re- 
actions. To express it paradoxically, the writer must, with- 
out knowing it, accomplish what the psychoanalytic psychi- 
atrist achieves consciously: the correct interpretation of 
human reactions. The main difference between the writer 
and the psychoanalytic psychiatrist is that the former creates 
the actions of his marionettes from his own unconscious, 
makes them act correctly without knowing why, whereas 
the latter is provided with these actions by the patient, which 
he must interpret correctly in full knowledge of the deter- 
mining reasons. 

There is a great difference between the popular and 
scientific opinions on what constitutes the phenomenon, the 
writer. Psychologically, a writer is a person who uncon- 
sciously tries to solve his inner problems via the sublimatory 
medium of writing. For psychological evaluation, whether 
he is a ‘‘good’’ or a ‘‘bad’’ writer is immaterial. Equally 
immaterial is the question of whether he is successful, in 
the worldly sense, or has nothing to show for his pains but 
a collection of rejection slips. Contrary to the popular idea 
(which is that a ‘‘bad’’ writer, one who produces sporadi- 
cally or is unable to sell his work, is in reality not a writer 
at all), everyone who feels impelled to write, whether he 
writes freely, merely attempts to do so, or suffers long pe- 
ricds of inhibition between his periods of productivity, is by 
the terms of the definition, psychologically a writer. A per- 
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son treated psychoanalytically for writing block may prove, 
after his block has been removed, a poor writer and better 
suited to some other occupation. However, the function of 
the psychoanalyst is not that of a critic; it is no more neces- 
sary for him to determine whether the block is worth re- 
moving than it is for a physician treating a case of pneu- 
monia to decide whether the patient is morally ‘‘worth’’ 
saving. Whether or not the blocked writer is capable of 
being a successful writer is a matter outside our competence 
to decide. It sometimes happens that the analytically ‘‘un- 
blocked’’ writer decides not to devote his energies to writ- 
ing - that is his (or her) affair and depends upon apprecia- 
tion of reality factors. The analyst’s job is to remove the 
block. 


Fallacy No. X: The ‘‘Self-curative’’-Theory of Writer’s 
Block. 

This fallacy, too, is burdened by a series of contradic- 
tions, a factor which - fortunately for them - seems to es- 
cape the defenders of the fallacy. First, writer’s block is 
negated, and the blocked writer denied any ‘‘talent’’; second 
(and the paradox disturbs them not at all), long stretches 
of unproductivity are explained as ‘‘natural boredom’’ which 
earries its own antidote, leading ultimately to renewed pro- 
ductivity. 

What are the facts? One has to distinguish between the 
‘‘grand block’ which constitutes an inner neurotic inhibition, 
unchangeable without psychoanalytic treatment, (8) from 
the ‘‘abortive block,’’ which lasts only a few weeks or months 
and disappears without any treatment. That type is mainly 
a short-lived depression and inhibition, with identical, though 
quantitatively minor, amounts of the partes constituentes, 
accounting for the ‘‘grand block. (9) The depression and 
despair accompanying the ‘‘abortive block’’ consumes the 
guilt: ‘‘punishment is one of Nature’s natural therapies.’’ 
On the other hand, a series of ‘‘abortive blocks’’ may repre- 
sent the precursors of the ‘‘grand block.’’ Interestingly 
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enough, pulp writers and slick magazine writers are less 
subject to the “‘grand block’’ than literary and creative 
writers. The reason is obvious: whether admitted or not, 
the commercial writer considers his work degredation, even 
‘‘prostitution.’’ Hence, he uses psychic masochism in dosi 


refracta. 
* * 


To sum up: the arguments promoted against the exist- 
ence of ‘‘writer’s block’’ are neither convincing nor intelli- 
gent. Critics, confronted with a new clinical problem, re- 
acted as might be expected: with naive superciliousness, 
mobilization of conscious rationalization, misunderstanding, 
and refusal to consume the only appropriate diet: humble 
pie. With every ignoramus appointing himself a _psychi- 
atric-psychoanalytie expert, the results confirm my old con- 
viction: the difference between people who know what they 
are talking about and those who don’t, is that the latter 
tell the former what it is all about. 

Parallel with this supercilious ignorance runs a grudging 
acknowledgement that clinical facts cannot be fully ignored. 
Thus, even the august New York TIMES averred: (10 

‘‘Dr. Edmund Bergler, who has already turned the light 
of psychoanalysis upon many social and emotional prob- 
lems of modern life — well sustains his thesis that ‘‘the 
writer does not produce his works - as naive people as- 
sume - because he has something important to convey to 
his eager listeners, but solely to solve an inner problem.’’ 
. . This is a provocative book. Anyone who writes fiction 
can see enough evident truth in the ingeniously presented 
theories to suggest that they may contain at least a sub- 
stantial part of the answer to the fascinating question, 
whence comes the creative flow.’’ 


251 Central Park West 
New York City 
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NOTES. 


(1) Doubleday, New York, 1950 

(2) World-Telegram and Sun, New York, February 23, 1950.- O'Reilly 
spends considerable space on the effort to squeeze some fun from 
permutations of the incorrect spelling of my name (Bergler - bur- 
glar), calling me, in rapid succession, “Dr. Robber, Dr. Bandit, 
Dr. Porch-Climber, Dr. House-breaker, Dr. Footpad and Dr. Brig- 
and.” Otherwise, his piece of satire is quite witty; after fighting 
my thesis that there are no normal writers, for three columns, 
he closes with the admission that he cannot name one. 

(3) In Mr. O’Reilly’s authoritative opinion, an analysis lasting 1-2 
years is called an “interview.” 

(4) See Chapter V, “Writer-Alcoholic-Homosexual,” in THE WRITER 
AND PSYCHOANALYSIS, (1.c.) 

(5) THE DAILY MIRROR, March 4, 1950 

(6) March 6, 1950 

(7) The other brazen misrepresentations of the review (e.g. “prefab- 
ricated house”) are on too low a level for serious refutation. No 
differentiation is made, for instance, between unconscious sources 
of an “idea” and its secondary elaboration. The review was alleg- 
edly written (or approved) by TIME’s literary critic, one Max 
Gissen. Anonymity is his spiteful and well-deserved fate. The 
anonymous gentleman also fails to mention that the book he criti- 
cizes contains a precise characterization of his own type of reviewer: 
“The third of our trio of literary judges (besides income tax collec- 
tor and business-man publisher), the contemporary critic, is the 
least reliable of all. Usually he himself is an inhibited writer filled 
unconsciously with undigested anger against the less inhibited of 
his confreres in the writing profession. It is no secret that the 
less productive the critic is as a writer the more devastating are 
his reviews. What is less well understood is that his unproductivity 
as a writer also results in a predilection for mediocrity, because 
mediocrity is, unconsciously, more easily forgiven by the sterile 
than is genuine talent.” (Foreword, XIV) 

(8) For genetic reasons, see Chapter VI, “Writer’s Block,” in THE ; 
WRITER AND PSYCHOANALYSIS. (Lc.) 

(9) These “ingredients” are: 1) The hurdle of “oral refusal” as defense. 
2) The Hurdle of “too little distance” between repressed wish and 
defense. 3) The hurdle of scopophilia. 4) The hurdle of increase 
of neurosis. For elaboration, see THE WRITER AND PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS, Chapter VI. 

(10) Review of THE WRITER AND PSYCHOANALYSIS, February 26, 
1950. 


PSYCHODYNAMICS OF 
MOHAVE GAMBLING (*) 


by 
George Devereux Ph.D. 


Although anthropological literature abounds in_tech- 
nical descriptions of primitive gambling games (3), the 
behavior of gamblers and of their spectators, and the psycho- 
dynamics of primitive gamblers have, to the best of my 
knowledge, remained almost entirely unexplored. 

It is, hence, my purpose to describe two Mohave 
gambling games, and to offer a preliminary interpretation 
of the social implications and psychodynamies of Mohave 
gambling. 

Mohave gambling is always a more or less formalized 
affair, which invariably takes place during formal gather- 
ings, many of which were organized mainly for the purpose 
of arranging gambling contests. On these occasions, as well 
as during other gatherings, the gamblers - unless they hap- 
pen to own certain charms to be mentioned further below - 
and the other guests as well, engage in a not inconsiderable 
amount of sexual activity, and, whenever alcoholic beverages 
are available, also in quite a bit of drinking (8, 9). Despite 
the consumption of alcohol and the excitement of the game, 
gambling arguments appear to be exceedingly rare, and are 
promptly checked by the umpire, who may threaten to stop 
the game by the simple expedient of burning the stakes en- 
trusted to him. (14) 

it is important to realize that Mohave gambling is not 
an informal and impromptu activity engaged in by small 
groups composed exclusively of gamblers. Rather does it 
oecur in the institutionalized setting of structured social 
gatherings. The rarity of such gatherings, their formal 
nature and the presence of spectators tend to socialize gam- 
bling behavior and appear to prevent the gambling urge 
from turning into an obsession or an addiction. Everyone, 
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including menstruating women, may gamble and watch 
gambling games. 

The games about to be described were also recorded by 
Culin (3), Kroeber (15) and Drucker (14). 

Utoh is, typically, a woman’s gambling game, although, 
according to Kroeber, ‘‘In the myths, boys sometimes play 
this game’’ (15). Utoh is believed to have an almost decisive 
attraction for potential male transvestites, and is specifically 
referred to in the songs accompanying the initiation of these 
inverts. In general, the Mohave believe that transvestites 
are lucky gamblers, as are their ‘‘spouses’’ as long as they 
live with the transvestites. Some Mohave even alleged that 
certain men ‘‘married’’ transvestites primarily for the pur- 
pose of becoming lucky gamblers (4). A belief of the cul- 
turally and linguistically related Maricopa, recorded by Spier 
(17), is interesting in this context. A Maricopa mountain, 
inhabited by a supernatural transvestite, is believed to gamble 
with the mountain likewise inhabited by a supernatural 
transvestite representing their arch-foes, the Yuma. ‘“‘If 
the Yuma mountain e. g. lost, then the Yuma lost a man; he 
became a ‘‘transvestite.”’ (17) (It should be noted that the 
term designating male transvestites also means ‘‘coward’’.) 
(4) 

The Utoh dice are made of split cotton-wood branches. 
Two sticks, each roughly 12 centimeters long, and 3 centi- 
meters thick, are split into two halves. The bark is then 
shaved off, and the flat surfaces are painted. There are 
altogether four such dice. The flat surface of one of these 
is painted entirely black. Since black paint is a masculine 
attribute, this die is spoken of as ‘‘the boy’’. The flat sur- 
face of the second is painted entirely red, and, because of 
its color, is spoken of as ‘‘the girl’’. The third is marked 
with a central transversal black stripe, flanked on each side 
by a red stripe placed at a distance of 4 centimeters from 
the central stripe. The fourth one has a central red stripe 
flanked on each side by a black stripe placed at a distance 
of 4 centimeters from the central stripe. These stripes are 
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about 1.5 centimeters in width. It is quite probable that, 
in view of the paucity of standardized Mohave symbolism, 
the sticks were labelled ‘‘boy’’ and ‘“‘girl’’ simply as a 
matter of convenience, i.e. we are dealing here probably 
with an ex post facto symbolization, brought about by the 
fact that red paint (which is that of the women) and black 
paint (which belongs to the men) are the dyes most readily 
available to the Mohave. 

The players sit on the ground, facing each other. One 
of them holds the dice, two in each hand. She knoeks them 
together and then tosses them up. (According to Drucker 
(14) the dice are struck with a stone). While the sticks 
are in the air, she tries to fight off her opponent, in order to 
permit the sticks painted in solid red and in solid black 
to fall face upward. If she succeeds in doing so four times 
in succession, she wins. If her opponent manages to prevent 
her scoring four times in succession, she takes the dice and 
tries her luck with them. Other methods of scoring were re- 
ported by Drucker. (14) Both players place bets which, 
though sometimes high, are seldom excessive. 

Throughout the game the players, as well as the spee- 
tators, laugh a great deal and make ribald comments about 
the way the ‘‘boy’’ and the ‘‘girl’’ dice happen to fall. The 
spectators also shout comments at the players and at other 
spectators. ‘‘They stand around and make humorously in- 
sulting remarks about the sex-organs and the anus of the 
players and of other spectators.’’ Comments such as ‘‘you 
have a long penis’’, or ‘‘you have hair on your testicles’’ are 
quite common. (12) Since these remarks are not made with 
offensive intent, they are not resented. 

Amatl-tudhulyk (i.e. Earth-hidden) is a man’s game, 
also described by Kroeber (15), though in somewhat different 
terms. Drucker’s report (14) differs in some respects both 
from Kroeber’s report (15) and from the present one. This 
is not surprising, in view of the notorious uncompulsiveness 
of the Mohave. 

The game is played by two teams of four men each. The 
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two teams sit on the ground, facing each other. They are 
separated by approximately twenty feet of flat ground. Each 
team has twelve sticks, which are entrusted to a fifth per- 
son attached to the team. Each team has a mound of soft 
earth in front of it. A member of the team takes one of the 
sticks and plunges his hand several times into the mound 
of earth. On one of these occasions, though not necessarily 
on the last one, he leaves the stick in the mound. During 
the entire performance he talks and jests continuously, in 
order to distract the attention of the opposing team, the 
largest proportion of his jests being composed of scurrilous 
insults and ribald remarks. He then tears down the large 
mound, and divides it into four small ones, one of which 
contains the stick. A member of the opposing team is then 
expected to guess, without leaving his place, which of the 
four mounds conceals the hidden stick. He has three guesses. 
While he is guessing, an attempt is made to distract him, by 
showering him with jests, insults and pitying remarks. Thus, 
even though his first guess may be correct, the opposing team 
may try to make him lose faith in the rightness of his guess 
by saying ‘‘Never mind, you have another chance to guess 
right. Take your chance and do not lose courage.’’ Remarks 
of this type may induce a player to change his correct initial 
guess. The last guess he makes is the only one that counts. 
One is free, of course, to stick to one’s first guess, and to 
make no further guesses. In brief, one has one to three 
chances in four of guessing right. It is, of course, quite 
difficult to concentrate upon guessing, while one is being 
distracted by jests and jeers. Guesses are made largely by 
watching the facial expressions of the opposing team. If 
the guess is correct, the team of the guesser wins the hidden 
stick. If it is false, his team looses one of its own sticks. 
Although the ribald remarks made during this game are 
somewhat less seurrilous and less profuse than are those 
oceurring during the Utoh game, their tone is, nonetheless, 
by no means a restrained one. It is psychologically interest- 
ing that these ribald remarks do not compare the hidden 
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sticks either to the penis in the vagina, or to the infant in 
utero. The absence of references to the latter is especially 
striking, in view of the tendency of Mohave women to con- 
ceal their pregnant state by means of an artful draping of 
their shawls; a habit ridiculed in the personal name Humar 
tudhu:lyk, meaning “‘hidden baby’’. (7) It is probable that 
the serious attitude of the Mohave towars matters pertaining 
to gestation is responsible for the absence of such references. 
The absence of references to intercourse (stick in the mound), 
is, on the other hand, difficult to understand, especiaily in 
view of the prevalence of such remarks inspired by the way 
in which the dice fall in the Utoh game. This absence should 
probably be attributed to the relative scarcity of obvicus and 
standardized sexual symbolism among the Mohave. 

The Stakes. The Mohave are so fond - but not over-fond - 
of gambling that even their myths contain significant ref- 
erences to gambling and other contests. Yet, even though 
certain mythical persons stake their very lives on the out- 
come of some contest (16), I know of no Mohave who - like 
certain Plains Indians - has actually gambled until he was 
utterly ruined. Nonetheless, the stakes were sometimes far 
from negligible. ‘‘Some men even gambled away their 
wives.’’ A man could not forfeit his wife for a limited period 
only ; if he lost his wife, he lost her for good. The wife whom 
the gambler forfeited was supposed to obey the wishes of 
her husband and to follow the winner. If she refused to do 
so, she simply deserted her husband, who was willing to put 
her in jeopardy, but refused to become the wife of the win- 
ner. It was not permissible to gamble away one’s children 
or blood-kin, nor did any Mohave ever stake his freedom or 
his life on the outcome of a gambling game. The fact that 
a Mohave was free to stake his wife on the outcome of a game, 
as well as the fact that he could not risk in a gambling-game 
a member of his kin, though they considered neither of them 
a possession, is significant, and reinforces the impression 
that, because of the instability of marriages, the Mohave is 
less attached to his wife than to his blood-kin. 
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Dreams and Gambling. In accordance with the belief 
that dreams are the source of all good fortune (15, 18), cer- 
tain dreams were believed to give luck in gambling. 

(1) If one dreams of picking up money in the ‘‘dirt’”’ 
(i.e. in the dust, or from among clods) one will either be 
lucky in gambling, or else find a well paid job. (Anal ele- 
ments). 

(2) If one dreams of being given something by a woman, 
or if a woman takes one’s hand and says ‘‘Come, we go to- 
gether’’ (i.e. ‘‘come and have intercourse with me’’), one 
will be lucky in gambling. Should one have such a dream, 
one should bathe next morning, dress up nicely and then go 
to gamble, since one is sure to win. (Regression to omnipo- 
tence. ) 

(3) If one dreams of ‘‘sleeping with’’ a nice girl, one 
will be lucky. The term ‘‘sleeping with’’, when used in 
connection with a ‘‘nice’’ girl, does not refer to intercourse. 
It_ merely describes a traditional form of courting, which 
permitted the suitor to share the girl’s bed, without having 
intercourse with her. (9) (Inhibited genital activity.) 

(4) Aceording to one informant, all sexual dreams fore- 
east luck in games, gambling and hunting. (Sexualization 
of pre-genital interests.) 

The uneonscious significance of these dreams, or, more 
properly, of the custom of interpreting these dreams as 
sourees of success in gambling, cannot be properly understood 
without discussing other sources of luck in games of chance. 

Inversion and Gambling. We have already stated that 
a game of chance is believed to play a significant role in 
‘*eausing’’ inversion, and that inverts and their spouses pro 
tem are believed to be lucky gamblers. (4) 

Charms and Luck in Gambling. Several charms, all 
of which eventually turn against their owners, are believed 
to give luck in games of chance. Although these charms are 
also believed to give success in sexual adventures, one must 
remain continent while actually handling them, i.e. during 
times when one prepares for, or engages in gambling. There 
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is a great deal of similarity between the power given by 
charms and the powers of shamans. (13) 


INTERPRETATIONS 

The literature concerning the psychodynamics of gambl- 
ing is a relatively meager one, witness the small number of 
titles cited by Bergler (1, 2), whose contributions to the 
study of this problem are perhaps the most fundamental 
ones. 

Regression from Genitality. Despite the faet that 
gambling usually takes place during gatherings, which pro- 
vide an opportunity for a considerable amount of sexual 
activity (8, 9), it is quite evident that the instinctual energy 
invested in gambling is diverted from genitality. This inter- 
pretation is supported by the following set of facts and 
beliefs : 

(1) Men and women do not gamble together, as a rule. 

(2) Transvestites are believed to be lucky gamblers. (4) 

(3) Some ‘‘normal’’ men are believed to marry trans- 
vestites in order to aequire their proverbial luck in gambling. 
(4) 

(4) One must remain continent while using charms 
which give luck in gambling, (13) even though these charms 
are also supposed to give luck in amorous pursuits. 

(5) Three of the four types of dreams which are sup- 
posed to give luck in gambling are sexual dreams, and, in 
one of these, genital activity remains incomplete. (‘‘Sleep- 
ing with a nice girl.’’) 

(6) One may gamble away one’s wife. 

The fact that this diversion of the libido is a temporary 
and superficial one is suggested by the following facts: 

(1) A considerable amount of sexual activity occurs 
during gambling gatherings. 

(2) At least two gambling games are accompanied by 
a considerable amount of sexual banter. 

(3) In a Mohave tale a competitive kick-ball game is 
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interrupted when the young bride seduces the visiting player. 
(10) 

(4) The Mohave seldom go to excesses in gambling. 

The Mohave Indian’s awareness of the fact that libidinal 
regression involves considerable dangers is manifested in at 
least one belief: 

(1) Charms giving luck in gambling in the long run 
turn against their owners, especially by becoming jealous of 
their owners’ spouses or paramours. (13) 

Female Phallicism. The belief that the women’s Utoh 
game is strongly attractive to potential male inverts, to- 
gether with the statement of the last Mohave to remember 
the inverts, initiation songs, (4) that the occurrence of in- 
verts and of lewd, phallic kamalo:y was foreordained during 
the same phase of creation, suggests that, in the unconscious 
of the Mohave, the gambling activities of women represent 
a regression from genitality to the type of phallicism which 
characterizes the kamalo:y. (11) 

Anal elements are meager, and are primarily represented 
by the dream of picking up money in the dirt. Since the 
Mohave are very generous, singularly indifferent to posses- 
sions, and also highly contemptuous of avariciousness and 
possessiveness (5), a paucity of anal components in to be 
expected. 

Oral elements in gambling have been carefully explored 
by Bergler. (1, 2) The presence of such elements in Mohave 
gambling is underscored by the fact that three types of 
dreams out of four refer to sexual activities, in at least one 
of which the woman takes the active role of offering herself. 
Since these dreams are interpreted to mean that the dreamer 
will be lucky, it is, I think, plausible to suggest that the 
sexual pleasures offered or yielded in these dreams actually 
symbolize oral pleasures, and gratify a primitive oral wish, 
rather than a mature, genital one. This interpretation is 
strengthened by the fact that the magical quality of luck- 
giving charms may, rather plausibly, be derived from the 
magical powers originally attributed to milk, and to the 
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unborn child’s father’s nourishing semen (6, 13). The belief 
that these charms forbid genital gratifications, and eventually 
turn against their owners, may be interpreted as a manifes- 
tation of what Bergler calls the ‘‘oral triad’’, whose com- 
ponents are (a) the compulsion to repeat the trauma of oral 
disappointment, (b) oral aggression against the denying 
mother, combined with a proclamation of one’s own oral 
autarchy, and (c) self-pity for being punished for this aggres- 
sion. Sinee only persons with strong gambling proclivities 
risk the acquisition of these dangerous charms, and since 
many of these are shamans in whose personality-makeup 
oral elements play a prominent role (6), it is probable that 
Bergler’s remarks concerning oral and masochistic com- 
ponents in gambling are also applicable, within limits, to 
Mohave gamblers. 

Sado-Masochism is a very minor and indirect component 
of Mohave gambling, because, due to the low value attached 
to possessions, gambling losses are a rather inadequate means 
of auto-punition. The principal losses of the gambler, in 
terms of the value-system of the Mohave, are not those in- 
volving property. In fact, gambling losses actually enable 
one to gratify certain sadistic dependency-cravings, since 
any destitute Mohave can count upon the indefinite hos- 
pitality of his kindred, (5) although a habitual sponger, 
though always sure of finding food and shelter, will be at 
least tacitly despised. (5) Thus, gambling losses actually 
enable the gambler to bring about a state of affairs which 
corresponds to the first stage of the sequence of events known 
as “‘the oral triad’’. The inveterate gambler’s real losses 
are the penalties inherent in the possession of charms, the 
temporary forfeiting of genital pleasures for the sake of the 
thrill of gambling and loss of social esteem. At the same 
time this temporary, and, in many ways ancillary, interest 
in possessions (stakes) seems to represent a return of the 
repressed, i.e., in this case, of oral and also of anal interests, 
at the expense of genitality. This is not surprising, since 
not even the most lenient toilet-training can lead to as com- 
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plete a lack of interest in possessions, as Mohave ethies re- 
quire. (5) 
CONCLUSIONS 

Mohave culture is essentially an unsuitable setting. for 
the development of unbridled gambling proclivities, whose 
temporary gratification takes place at the expense of genitali- 
ty. by means of a passing regression to oral and anal in- 
terests. The auto-punitive element in gambling is represented 
by a temporary forfeiting of genital gratifications, and by 
the tendency of luck-giving charms to turn, in the long run, 
against their owners, whom they cripple and sometimes even 
destroy. Hence, as regards the average Mohave, gambling 
represents a relatively innocuous temporary return of re- 
pressed omnipotence fantasies, (‘‘sure to win’’), and of oral 
and anal elements, rather than a neurosis or an addiction 
in the strictest sense of these terms. 


Topeka, Kansas 


(*) From the Musée de l’Homme, Paris 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT'S 
GRIEF AND LOVE 


“‘T received the gift of suffering, 
and so I became a poet.’’ 
Ibsen 


Edward Hitschmana, M.D. 


Franz Schubert is esteemed not only as the unsurpassed 
master of the Lied and as the greatest musical lyricist but 
also as the most imaginative and most productive of com- 
posers. ‘‘Schubert has sounds for the most subtle feelings 
and thoughts, even life’s events and conditions. And as 
manifold as are the forms of man’s hopes and aims, so varied 
is Sehubert’s music.’’ (Robert Schumann) 

Paradoxically, the story of his life is thin as to external 
experience. The biographies — brief of necessity — almost 
apologetically present circumstantial but quite uninteresting 
facts. 

Introduced to music by his father, the boy’s towering 
gift speedily outraced his teachers and by his tenth year 
Franz was already composing. Of his later works we know 
that they were produced with authentic artistry and were 
possessed of a luminous quality. He composed with amazing 
rapidity, often setting down in early morning ideas that had 
come to him during the night. 

Existing accounts of Shubert’s life reveal nothing startl- 
ing. He was quiet, shy, unambitious, introspective, volatile. 
At the same time, he was also light-hearted, bohemian to 
excess, and, in the company of his fond friends popular and 
stimulating. He died unmarried at thirty-one. He had been 
secretly devoted to a charming adolescent countess. For a 
time he loved a girl of the middle class who had beautifully 
sung the soprano solo in his first Mass. She did, however, 


marry someone else. 


(*) Published in German in “Internationale Zeitschrift fuer Aarzliche 
Psychoanalyse”, 1915. Translated by Edna Spector. 
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**Otherwise,’’ says his friend Hiittenbrenner, “‘he was 
dull company for the fair sex. No one was less a ladies’ man. 
He neglected his clothing, etc.’’ At the same time he was 
desirous. It is probable that he had had a veneral disease. 

After the foregoing, there arises the question, whence 
comes that rich emotionality, the sensuous perceptivity and 
rendering of pain and joy, ‘yearning, disappointment, love 
and hate, ete. (This has nothing to do with the insoluable 
question of origin and essence of musical gift.) What were 
the inner conflicts which had already made the boy so deeply 
sensitive and highly impressionable and which had deter- 
mined his urgent need for release through music? 

That it was a life of inward activity is indisputable, and 
the ‘‘meagerness of external experiences in everyday living”’ 
in no way alters the fact. Therefore when Walter Dahms 1) 
says: ‘‘There are no conflicts’? in Schubert’s life, we must 
at any rate expect them to exist abundantly in his unconscious. 

Since we can get light from no other source it should be 
rewarding to study Schubert’s utterances about himself. 
Apart from a few pages in a diary and relatively few letters 
to family and friends (among these not a single love-letter!) 
we find scattered poems and only one significant item, a 
tale entitled My Dream. 2) This earnest vision-like narra- 
tive may correctly be regarded as allegorically reflecting 
his inner development. It was written in July, 1822 and 
reads: 

**T was the brother of many brothers and sisters. Our 
father and mother were good people. I was deeply devoted 
to all. Once our father took us to a gay party. My brothers 
became very merry. But I was sad. My father approached 
and ordered me to eat the dainty food. But I could not, and 
thereupon my father angrily banished me from his sight. I 
turned away and, with my heart full of endless love for 
those who despised it, I went to far-off places. For years 
I felt myself divided by the greatest sorrow and the greatest 
love. Then came news of my mother’s death. I hastened 
to see her, and my father, softened by grief, did not bar me. 
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I saw her dead body. Tears flowed from my eyes. As I saw 
her lying there, I felt that she meant us to live as she had 
done herself in the old happy past. 

‘And we followed her body in grief and the coffin was 
lowered.— From that time on I remained at home again. 
Then once my father led me again into his well-loved garden. 
He asked me if it pleased me. But the garden wholly re- 
pelled me and I did not trust myself to speak. Then, red- 
dening, he asked a second time: did the garden please me? 
Trembling, I answered no. Then my father struck me and 
I fled. And a second time I turned away and, with my heart 
full of endless love for those who despised it, I again went 
to far-off places. For long years I sang songs. When I 
sang of love, it turned into sorrow. And if I sang of sorrow 
it turned into love. 

‘“‘Thus was I divided between love and sorrow. And 
once I heard of an innocent maiden who had just died. And 
around her tombstone many youths and old men paced in 
a ring as though in a state of everlasting bliss. They spoke 
softly so as not to waken the maiden. 

‘*Heavenly thoughts from the maiden’s tombstone seemed 
to shower the youths with light sparks that set up a gentle - 
rustling. I, too, yearned greatly to walk there. But only 
a miracle can bring you into that cirele, they said. However, 
with eyes downeast and filled with reverence and firm faith, 
I walked slowly to the tombstone and before I knew it I was 
in the circle which gave out a wondrous sound; and I felt 
as though eternal bliss had been distilled into a moment. I 
also saw my father, reconciled and loving. He embraced me 
and wept. Even more did I.’’ 

% 

A Schubertian scholar has correctly pointed out that the 
narrative deals with autobiographical material, the two ex- 
pulsions from his father’s house being historical facts; the 
maiden could mean St. Cecilia (the patron saint of music.) 

Instead of applying himself to his studies at the Imperial 
Konvikt Sehool of the Court Chapel, young Franz stub- 
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bornly pursued his musical studies and composition. As a 
result, his father banned him from his home for years. Not 
even during his mother’s last illness, but only for her funeral, 
was he permitted to return. When in 1813 (16 years old) 
he came home to live, he found his father’s second wife had 
been mistress of the household a quarter of a year.— In 1818 
a new rupture took place when Franz refused to become a 
teacher. Moving in with his friend, the lawyer and _ poet 
Mayrhofer (ten years his senior) whose poems he loved to 
set to music, he remained for two years. Later he lived with 
Schober, another friend. Altogether it was four years before 
he and his father became reconciled again, and the fore- 
going dream was evidently set down. 

We may regard the story of the dream as an invention 
and not — as is quite possible — the account at least in part 
of his actual dreams. In any case it remains a valuable 
doeument on Schubert’s inner life, his development above 
all, and his father complex and the drives toward musical 
creativity. It affords an opportunity for an attempt at a 
psychoanalysis of this musical genius. 

The father’s role in Sehubert’s career was of decisive 
significance for the son’s destiny. The sober, religious, 
moralizing pedagogue, who produced no less than fourteen 
children, seemed unable to understand that the boy, in faet 
the proved composer at twenty-one, preferred to be a free 
artist rather than settle down as a regularly employed teach- 
er. Did ‘he in fact cholerically strike the twenty-one-year- 
old youth? At any rate his was an unbending character and 
he ruled his home with a firm hand. Not to allow the boy 
to be summoned to his mother’s deathbed certainly seems 
unusual. If it could now be shown that Schubert had a 
deep, tender love for such a father, it wouid indicate a mul- 
titude of inner conflicts and ambivalent feelings. Indeed, 
Schubert had his father to thank for steering him into music 
in the first place. What facilitated an identification was 
that having named the boy Franz after himself, the father 
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must strongly have felt him to be the closest of his children, 
and must have wanted him to share his own aims. There is 
also the matter of a poem for the father’s birthday, written 
and set to music by the son. 3) The intimate friendship with 
a somber man ten years older than himself — such as Mayr- 
hofer — seems to represent the acquisition of a sort of second 
father. Mayrhofer could well be considered a pattern of 
the homosexual type. He felt a repugnance for women, pub- 
lished Contributions to the Education of Young Boys, and 
betrayed in his poetry a great predilection for ancient Greece. 
His moral austerity and stoical habits were well-known. He 
died a suicide. In 1822 he wrote a poem to Schubert: 4) 


Thou lov’st me! Deeply have I felt it, 
Thou faithful youth, so fair and true; 
Then let our courage never falter, 
So nobly steeled betwixt us two! 


My very self I’d have thee learn; 
Thy goodness leads thee to ideals 
For which, alas, we vainly yearn. 


Schubert appears to have been more capable of friend- 
ship than of love as is shown by his stronger feeling for men, 
a situation we usually find in cases of powerful infantile 
father-ties. He also allowed himself to be ruled by the singer 
Vogl, who frequently sang his songs at concerts. 

The mother was certainly the weaker personality. The 
accents of despair over her death in ‘‘My Dream’’ surely 
need not be questioned ; we can scarcely be mistaken in assum- 
ing that she sided with her youngest child even if she could 
do nothing with her vehement husband. Characteristically, 
the second mother, the step-mother, is not mentioned at all 
in the dream! 

However, the mother apparently returns in the last 
part of the dream as the pure maiden; to the son who ideal- 
lized her highly she could so have seemed despite the fact 
that she had borne fourteen children and had so often in- 
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dulged the father. The mother would then be a part of St. 
Cecilia and would thus become the goddess of his creativity, 
The son’s limited love-life was directed in part toward unat- 
tainable women and in part toward women of low standing, 
and these extremes are simultaneously explained by uncon- 
scious fivations. His one actual love was, as he himself said, 
music. 5) Love and sorrow—love for parents, brothers and 
sisters—exile and longing: this constellation was the Mus- 
aget of his song-making. The Viennese girls were not the in- 
spiration for Schubert’s creativity; what urged him apart 
and upward, ‘‘to far-off places’’ into dreams and longings 
and inventiveness were the conflicts and suffering deep with- 
in his breast, intensified by long-buried infantile feelings. He 
was ‘‘divided’’ by love and sorrow and so he became that 
‘*double personality, Viennese high spirits interwoven with 
and refined by a dash of deep melancholy’’ (Bauernfeld). 
He remained a dreamer, a man of limited practical energy, 
shrinking from any activity other than his artistic work. 

It is in the earliest works of Schubert, who was already 
composing as a boy, that we must expect to discover the first 
traces of his childhood conflicts, his struggles with his father, 
his sympathetic love for his mother. Also we know from 
psychoanalytical experience that hatred of the father leads 
to more or less unconscious death-wishes. 

It is noteworthy therefore that the first texts of the 
young composer were verse of Sehiller’s Corpse Fantasy, 
Schiicking’s Hagar’s Lament and Pfeffel’s The Parricide. 
The young Schiller was also in violent inner conflict with 
his father, 6) and the Corpse Fantasy deals with the suffer- 
ing of a father at the burial of his son, analogous to dreams 
with similar material; the unconscious thought means 
‘““You see? Thus will you weep for me when I die.” 
Conversely, the death fantasy about oneself would also 
mean atonement for the death-wishes against the father. 
The poem The Parricide shows how the conscience-stricken, 
tormented, desperate son is seized by the police and led to 
his punishment. It closes with: ‘‘Thou inviolable conscience, 
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thou art Virtue’s last friend; a terrible song of triumph is 
your thunder to her foe.’’ Was it not because of guilt 
feeling for his evil wishes that the boy seized precisely upon 
these poems? Hagar’s Lament shows mother and son ban- 
ished in the desert, parched by thirst; she becomes doubly 
desperate at having to see her boy Ishmael die, he of whom 
God had prophesied he would ‘‘be great upon the earth and 
his seed multiplied exceedingly.’’ Since it was just such 
material that attracted Shubert, it is possible that he who had 
also been exiled by his father, in his unconscious fantasy, 
wished that his mother were with him. Moreover, the chronic 
conflict was reason enough for a fantasy including his mother 
with himself in the suffering caused by his father. For our 
postulation, that out of these ‘‘dissonances’’ originate the 
harmonies of Schubert’s songs, these poems surely provide a 
good basis. 
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It is quite doubtful that Wy Dream can be adequately 
evaluated by assuming simply that the composer consciously 
veiled his life behind an allegory, wherein perhaps the harsh 
father and the submissive son are none too gently dealt with. 
What is important is that the basic situation out of which 
the conflict arose was concealed. Expelled, beaten, his love 
scorned — all these are masochistically described. Invented 
dream or compound of actual dream and story — in any 
case we have before us a product of the unconscious. How- 
ever, one who is scientifically practised in the interpretation 
of dreams will not be satisfied by allegorically (symbolically) 
equating ‘‘gay party,’’ ‘‘dainty food,’’ ‘‘ (well-loved) gar- 
den,’’ with acquiring an education and becoming a teacher. 
We would have to take into account an overdetermination 
which would be expressed through the symbolie concepts 
for normal happiness, possession of money and so on — above 
all, sexual pleasure. The son quite disapproved of the 
father for the ardour he showed for his second wife in the 
garden of love after the death of the son’s own mother. Ac- 
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cordingly, one could deduce a renunciation of sex by the 
son as a criticism of the father. 

Just as Schubert’s love for the Countess Caroline Ester- 
hazy may have been an idealistic love to an innocent, pure 
ideal, likewise for Therese Grob, daughter of a teacher, his 
intention to marry hardly existed in truth and were 
not merely checked by the poverty and joblessness of the 
suitor; for in his diary of that period (1816) he says: ‘‘To 
the free man in the present day marriage is a shocking 
thought; in exchange for it he has either deep melancholy 
or gross sensuality.’’ In a letter to Bauernfeld he writes 
ironically of the circle of friends, ‘‘ You young men afire with 
love.’’ 

We must ask ourselves why St. Cecilia, who is usually 
shown in paintings seated at the organ is recumbent in the 
dream. A trace of erotic fantasy may be present here. The 
whole picture of the sleeping virgin suggests the fairy-tale 
charm of Schwind’s paintings. Through trust he penetrates 
the mystic order which encloses the virgin. The description 


of the ruptured circle with the succeeding sensations of su- 
preme bliss would be symbolically translated from the analogy 
in dream and myth to a defloration. Actually too fearful 
in certain respects, perhaps the composers dream could thus 
succeed in winning to himself the virgin goddess of music 
and in addition his father’s approving love. 


* * 


In conclusion, the inner conflicts, which are postulated 
in our contemporary knowledge of the psychogenesis of the 
artist, may be perceived in their main features in My Dream. 
Love and hate, or rather love rendered unhappy by his re- 
bellion against the powerful father, sympathetic love for 
the mother — the Oedipus-theme was afire in the young 
boy. Unable to find inward freedom from his father, he 
remained somewhat effeminate, passive all his life. A union 
of sensual and pure love remained unattainable for him. 
‘*Eternally incomprehensible Longing’’ remained his lot.’’ 
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51 Brattle St. 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Walter Dahms. Schubert, Berlin and Leipzig, Schuster & Léffler, 
1912 

O. E. Deutsch. Franz Schubert (Incomplete) Munich, Georg Miiller 
Schubert also composed a cantata for the 50-year jubilee of Court 
Chapel Director Salieri, a father substitute, who later was very 
proud of this student. 

Translated by Eric Blom. 

Letter to Schober, September 1818 

See Otto Rank: Das Inzestmotiv in Dichtung und Sage — Vienna, 
1912. 

Letter to brother Ferdinand, 1824. 
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